JAN BOTH (1618-1652). WOODED LANDSCAPE, CANVAS, 38 x 61 INCHES. FROM THE VISCOUNT 
HAMBLEDON COLLECTION: EXHIBITED AT THE GUILDHALL, LONDON, IN 1892 (No. 72). 


This important painting is one of a number of fine Old Masters in the 
possession of the St. James's Galleries, 75 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 


AMERICAN EDITION TWO DOLLARS 


will offer at auction on Monday, 17th April 


FINE CHINESE PORCELAIN 


the property of 
CAPTAIN DRURY, COLONEL JOSEPH WELD, O.B.E., T.D., — 


and others 


A pair of famille rose 
figures of Hawks 

11 inches high 

circa 1775 


A pair of cloisonne 
enamel Storks 

18 inches high 
circa 1775 


A pair of famille rose 
figures of Cranes 

17 inches high 

circa 1750 


Illustrated Catalogues (6 plates) 3s. 6d. post free. Plain Catalogues 6d. post free 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


8 King Street, St. James’s. London, S.W.1 


Telephone: TRAFALGAR 9060 Telegrams: CHRISTIART PICCY LONDON 


Marlborough Fine Art Limited 


39 Old Bond Street, London W1 Hyde Park 6195/6 
Cables Bondarto 


Marlborough 


A selection of paintings by Boudin and Fantin-Latour from our 


large collection of 19th and zoth Century Masters 


Boudin L’Orage 1888 Boudin Le Port de Fécamp 1892 
19 X 29 inches 16 x 22 inches 


"9 


Boudin The Regatta Fantin-Latour Dahlias 1869 Boudin The Grand Canal 1895 
74x 104 inches 11% x 15 inches 19 x 154 inches 


Exhibitions 

March-April 

Paul Rebeyrolle: Recent Paintings 
April-May 

Kandinsky: The Road to Abstraction 
May-June 

Jackson Pollock 

June-August 


2oth Century Masters and Henry Moore stone and wood carvings 


Fantin-Latour Bouquet of Flowers 1877 
8§ x 10} inches 
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WOODED LANDSCAPE . . 


rn ern er eer PMN eG ne A oN 
In the possession of the St. James’s Galleries, 75 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 


COLOUR PLATES 


LAVENDER-GROUND INSCRIBED VASE, WITH A POEM BY ‘CHUEH-T‘AO’ (T‘ANG YING), C. 1736-1753 . .« 155 
In the Mount Trust Collection of Chinese Art 

BOWDEN PARK, WILTSHIRE, THE SOUTH DRAWING ROOM 7s 2 te 

BOWDEN PARK, WILTSHIRE, THE NEWLY FORMED ROSE GARDEN — 350) 

LE.MQULIN A-VENT:S 7%. © coe ee - BY CHARLES-FRANCOIS DAUBIGNY —_197 

In the possession of Mr. H. Terry-Engell, 8 Bury Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. ~ 

FOUR TERRACOTTA STATUETTES REPRESENTING THE FOUR CONTINENTS, PROBABLY SOUTH GERMAN 


OR AUSTRIAN, MID-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 5 eee (eS k i tee 
In the possession of Messrs. R. L. Harrington, Ltd., 120 Mount Street, London, W.1. 
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NT OLD MASTER DRAWINGS 


the property of L. V. RANDALL, Esq., of Montreal 


HUGO VAN DER GOES A Saint, probably St. Barbara 
; Pen and ink and wash, heightened with white, on green prepared ground, 93 x 7$ inches. 


Illustrated Catalogue (19 plates, 1 in colour) 10s. Od. Plain Catalogue 6d. Post free. 


SOTHEBY & CO., 34 & 35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Hyde Park 6545 Telegrams: Abinitio, Wesdo, London 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES: SOTHEBY’S OF LONDON LTD., 717 Fifth Avenue, New York 22 
Telegrams: Abinitio, New York 


_——-Telephone: Plaza 8-2891 


Telephone: KENsington 0783 ao abd > \ Cables: 


FOR ANTIQUE 
FIREPLACES AND FURNITURE — = 


C.J. PRATT a 
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Brompton Road ab: 


ESTABLISHED 1860 : oP, 


186 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, 


~_— 
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HARVEY & GORE 


4 BURLINGTON GARDENS, LONDON, W.1 


Hyde Park 2714 


A pair of silver Sauce boats by Ayme Videau. London 1743. 38 ounces. 


Bet. Antique Jewels, Old English S ilver, Enamels, etc. tae 
Messrs. Coutts & Co. Probate, Insurance 
Strand and Division 


BY APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 
TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


M. HARRIS & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


An important and well-proportioned yew wood and brass double-sided 
writing table of the Regency Period. The top lined with red leather. 
Length 5 ft. 6 in., width 2 ft. 113 in. 


44/52 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON W.C.1 


Telephones: Museum 2121, 2122 Telegrams: Artisonne Phone London 
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By APPOINTMENT By APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUARIES OF CHINESE ART ANTIQUARIES OF CHINESE Works OF ART 
TO THE LATE QUEEN Mary to H.M. THe Kinc or SWEDEN 


JOHN SPARKS 


LIMITED 


Chinese orks of Art 


A Chinese very pale translucent green jade bowl with 
a pair of bovine mask handles with loose rings. 


CH‘IEN LUNG PERIOD: A.D. 1736-1795. 
Width 7? inches. Height 2? inches. 


128 MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


GROsvenor 2265 
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ne; ite 


ie - PRIDES of 
LONDON L 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
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HICKLENTON & Pater iss 
90 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON E.C.2 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
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HENKY SPENCER 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


Eric C. Spencer, M.B,E., M.A. (Cantab), F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 
Rupert W. Spencer, M.A. (Cantab), F.A.1. 
H. Michael Spencer, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 
L. M. Seymour. W. E. Peck, F.A.I. Harry C. P. Spencer, A.A.1. 


of RETFORD, Nottinghamshire 


Sales by Auction 
of the Contents of Mansions and Country Houses 


Sales of Landed Estates and Properties 


20 The Square, RETFORD, Notts. 


Telephone: 531-2 
A Queen Anne walnut bureau bookcase, the 


double domed top section enclosed by two doors 4 Paradise Street, SHEFFIELD 1 
with Vauxhall mirror plates, Telephone: 25206 (2 lines) 
3 ft. 2 in. wide. 


91 Bridge Street, WORKSOP, Notts. 


Telephone: 3347-8 


179/180, SLOANE ST REE Tapa ses VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Tel; BELgravia 3080 
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FROST x REED I” 


UNDER TEN REIGNS 


PIAZZA SAN MARCO 


by 
LUCA CARLEVARIS 


(1665-1731) 


33 X 524 inches 


41 New Bond Street ro Clare Street 
London, W.1 Bristol 
Mayfair 2457 Bristol 26238 


IX 


JAMES WARD, R.A, (1769-1855 Canvas 39} x 49 inches 


21 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: WHITEHALL 6894 
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BERNARD 


Signed GEORGE MORLAND (1763-1804) Canvas 25 x 354 inches 


21 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: WHITEHALL 6894 


XI 


O’HANA GALLERY 


13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


Grosvenor 1562 


RENOIR PAYSAGE DE CAGNES Canvas 8} X 12} inches 


APRIL 6-22 


Recent Paintings by 


BELLINI 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE OF THE . 
19th & 20th CENTURIES 


< Nt WT) 
. Se 


Wh et wt ot ooh veh nat oy 
adbaite alle aDeody dab th 
Wadia ar iF 


HLM. The Queen 
‘Silversmiths & Jewellers 


+ 


ee 
: eset olc4 Second Course Dishes with contemporary Coat of Arms. (2 #l/ustrated) 
Fant: vs By Paul Storr. London. George III. 1808. Weight 162.000z. Size 11” xg}” 
. + en Z |  Asprey in the City. The City man will find a usefully close-at-hand service at Asprey and Birch & 
: Gaydon, 153 Fenchurch Street where, besides the comprehensive stock held, any pieces can be sent 
hh, from Bond Street at short notice. 

ge Ce Me, cae Asprey & Co Ltd - 165/169 New Bond Street - London W1 - Hyde Park 6767 

ef oan. 
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THE 


House of Perez 


Fine Queen Anne Walnut Bureau Bookcase. Unusual and exceptionally fine Antique Khorassan 


Lovely colour and patination. from North West Persia. Size 6 ft. 3 in. by 3 ft. 11 in. 
Replacement mirrors and feet. ; 


Ref. No. 2 
44 X 25 X 87 inches high. € 0. 5035 


QUINNEYS Ltp. Internationally 


Famous for Fine Carpets 
WALTER NEEDHAM 


Perez (London) Ltd. 


CHARLES I GALLERIES 


and ST, MICHAEL’S RECTORY Member of the B.A.D.A. 


49-61 BRIDGE STREET ROW 112 and 168 BROMPTON ROAD 
CHESTER LONDON, S.W.3 


Telephone: Cable Address: 
Chester 22836 rant, “Needinc’, Chester 


and 23632 fe Q> 4 Also GLASGOW, BRISTOL & AMSTERDAM 
; , Telegraphic Address: CARPEREZET, London 


Telephones: KENsington 9878, 9774 & 1917 (112 only) 
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BY APPOINTMENT ANTIQUARIES OF 
CHINESE WORKS OF ART 
TO H.M. THE KING OF SWEDEN 


BLUETT & SONS 


A carved jade shallow bowl of translucent pale green colour with scorched 
brown markings, the centre base with crisply carved lotus plant, the 
exterior with a continuous frieze of lotus in a stream, the whole raised on 
five bracket feet. Diameter 63 inches. Height 1% inches. 


¢ J ADE is ranked by the Chinese as the most precious of precious stones,’ says Dr. Bushell and, judging by the 

uses to which it has been put throughout the ages, the amazing patience and skill with which it is worked 
and the care given to its preservation, this statement will be readily accepted. Centuries before the commence- 
ment of the Christian era the use of jades was regarded by the Chinese as indispensable in all important affairs of 
the country. As symbols of the cosmic deities of heaven, of earth with its four quarters, of the mountains and 
rivers and as accompaniments to their worship; for use at audiences of the great and formal interviews; for 
entertainments and dances, engagements, burials, and as symbols of authority to be carried by emissaries — for 
these and perhaps for many other functions of a ceremonial nature jades were employed by the ancient Chinese 
as an essential ritual complement. 

Later as it became customary to fashion a variety of materials in figure forms, vases and other vessels with 
decorative features embodying some kind of symbolism jade was found to be an admirable medium for the purpose 
until in the eighteenth century the apex of artistic achievement and skill in craftsmanship was reached. 

The bowl in our illustration exemplifies this: the boulder from which it is carved is translucent white jade of 


high quality, the interior with a spray of lotus resting on waves, the latter realistically carved on the underside. 


CERAMIC WARES OF HUNAN PROVINCE 


The Collection of Dr. Isaac Newton will be offered 
for disposal in these Galleries, 26th April-I3th May. 


48 Davies Street, Brook Street, London, W.1 


Telegrams: Chineceram Wesdo, London Telephone: MAYFAIR 4018 


EVRE GALLERY 
os ¥ a ay, 2 ae ane reo 


De | 
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XIX and XX CENTURY 
FRENCH PAINTINGS 
AND 
DRAWINGS 


April 13 - May 5 


La Station de la Gare 
Moret-sur-Loing 

ALFRED SISLEY 
232 x 282 inches 


Cables: 


wyarnso «=o 30 BRUTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 __ prawings-London 


GREGORY & CO. 


oe (BRUTON STREET) LTD. ESTABLISHED 1823 


: fs 27 BRUTON ST., BERKELEY SQUARE) 
. LONDON, W.1 | 


} TELEPHONES: TELEGRAMS: 
i MAYFAIR 2608 /9/0 GREGCO, WESDO 
MAYFAIR 2066 LONDON 


AN T 1:Q UE. S| BUDS ee 
FURNITURE | ELECTRICAL WORKS 
UPHOLSTERY )|)DECORATIOR. 
CUR TAIN S| £ Ale 
CARPET S|\VALU4 Tia 


Two fine walnut wing chairs of the carly 
18th Century, in Louis XV tapestry and 
silk velvet. 


A superb carved and gilt Chippendale 
mirror frame, in the Chinese taste (of 
which the history is known). Circa 1770. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
SILVERSMITHS AND JEWELLERS 


K<CRRRENC 


ESTABLISHED 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M, QUEEN ELIZABETH 
THE QUEEN MOTHER 
JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS 


TAY , 
mA? KO 
OW, 

NB & 


1780. 


ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN COFFEE POTS BY FINE CRAFTSMEN 


12} inches high 11 inches high 


Weight 32 ounces 
Date 1775 
By D. & R. Sharp 


Date 1759 


Weight 31 ounces 


By Alex. Johnston 


11 inches high 
Weight 28 ounces 
Date 1773 

By Charles Wright 


e913 0sREGENTZSTREET SLONDON? W, 1. 


REGENT 
3727-8 


Members of The British Antique 
Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


A small size Chippendale carved and gilded overmantel mirror. 
Circa 1750. Length of base 5 ft. 3 in. Height 2 ft. 6 in. 


26, 28, 30, 32 HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE tet. (3 Lines) 223, 963-964 


An interesting contemporary carving of CHARLES I 
in Walnut, from one piece. Fine colour, in deep relief. 
13 inches high, 104 inches wide 


MONTAGUE MARCUSSEN 
Works of Art sites 


98 CRAWFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Paddington 3051 


BIGGS 


ESTABLISHED 1866 M AIDE NHE AD Open all day on Saturdays 


tne en pee ere et mt ee ttm 
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Six Showrooms of Antique 
Furniture and Silver 


Finest examples 
of 


17th century Dutch Masters 


6 DUKE STREET 
JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone : Whitehall 7440 
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WILLIAM CLAYTON LTD. 


FINE CHINESE JADE CARVINGS, PORCELAIN AND ORIENTAL WORKS OF ART 


An exceptionally fine carved translucent pale-green almost mutton fat Jade Vase and Cover of pear shape form with double scrolled 
handles, carved in relief in archaic bronze style with t‘ao t‘ieh masks and geometric strapwork designs on both sides, the cover 
surmounted by a dog-of-fo holding a sprig of fungus in its mouth. Height 10} inches, Ch‘ien Lung period A.D, 1736-1795. 


38 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.| 


TELEGRAMS: WILCLAYTON, LONDON WHITEHALL 1173 


WILLIAM WALTER (Antiques) LTD. 


CHANCERY HOUSE, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON W.C.2 


Telephone: Chancery 3248 


An early Red Anchor CHELSEA Bowl, the exterior 

modelled in relief with overlapping cabbage leaves 

in green and yellow with puce veining, the interior 

painted with sprays of flowers and insects on a white 

moulded ground, 34 inches high, 64 inches diameter. 
Red Anchor mark. 


BEAUCHAMP GALLERIES 


Member of The British Antique Dealers Association 


8 BEAUCHAMP PLACE, LONDON S.W.3 
Telephone: Kensington 5716 
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Telegrams: Walter Silvavults London 


ANTIQUE SILVER 


Samples of Georgian 
Silver Spoons and Forks 


FROM OUR LARGE 
COLLECTION OF FLATWARE 


A. FREDERICKS 


(CHELSEA) LTD 


265-267 Fulham Road 
London SW3 


Flaxman 2188 


Wish to Purchase 
Eighteenth Century English Furniture 
for the Home and Export Markets 


XX 


Pieds d’ Alouette 
by 
H. FANTIN-LATOUR, 1891 
Signed Fantin ’91 lower left 


Canvas: 28? x 234 inches (73 x 59 cm.) Framed: 36? x 314 inches (94 x 80 cm.) 
Exhibited: Royal Academy 1892 
Literature: Catalogue de L’ Oeuvre Complet de Fantin-Latour by Madame Fantin-Latour 1911, Number 1442 


M. NEWMAN LTD 


Established 1870 Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


43a Duke Street, St. James’s, and 1/3 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: WHItehall 6068/9 Telegraphic Address: NEWPIC, PICCY, LONDON 


THE MASTER OF 1518 ANTWERP SCHOOL 
ADORATION OF THE MAGI 


Panel: 32 X 278 inches 


WILDENSTEIN 


147 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


NEW YORK PARIS BUENOS AIRES 


3 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S 


THOMAS LUMLEY LTD. 3 LONDON, S.W.1 WHITEHALL 4732 
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A PAIR OF CHARLES II SILVER CANDLESTICKS LONDO 
Height 7b inchs 


sss 


under the patronage 
of HM Queen Elizabeth 
The Queen Mother 


Opening ceremony 
to be performed by 
HRH The Princess Margaret 


7th to 22nd June 

open II am to 7.30 pm 

except Sundays 

opening day from 5 pm 
admission 5s. season Tickets {£1 


2QISt 


antique 
dealers’ 


fair & 
exhibition 


Grosvenor House 
Park Lane, London W1 
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H..BLAIRMAN & SONS LTD. 


23 GRAFTON STREET LONDON W-1. 
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SMALL 


UNUSUALLY 
MAHOGANY BREAKFRONT SECRETAIRE BOOKCASE 


AN 


height 7 ft. 5 in., width 5 ft. 5 in., depth r ft. 10 in. 


TELEGRAMS BLAIRTIQUE, PICCY, LONDON 


ESTABLISHED 1884 


TELEPHONE HYDE PARK 0444 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
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AGNEW 


THE ITALIAN SCENE 


DRAWINGS BY 


VANVITELLI 


1653 — 1736 


APRIL 11th - MAY 6th 


The Lake ) Watercolour 7} x 14} inches 


THOS. AGNEW & SONS LTD. 
43 Old Bond Street and 3 Albemarle Street 


Telegrams; ‘RESEMBLE, LONDON’ London, V V . it Telephones: HYDE PARK 9188 and 9189 


The Isthmus Watercolour 11 X 16? inches 


St. Peter’s Sepia ink and grey wash 9} > 


144 inches 


DRAWINGS BY VANVITELLI AGNEW EXHIBITION 


SPECIALISTS IN 
ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL 
PORCELAIN, FAIENCE, MAIOLICA and POTTERY 


MINIATURES 


FURNITURE 


STRASBOURG FAIENCE TUREEN PAUL HANNONG PERIOD, c. 1750-1755 


11? inches long. 


NEWMAN & NEWMAN avrigtes) LTD. 


Telephones: KENsington 5272 & 3793 IN ASSOCIATION WITH f 
Telegrams: PORCELIQUE LONDON SW3 


Cables: PORCELIQUE LONDON Hl. E. BACKER LTD. 


156 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


DENYS WREY 


LIMITED 


45 SLOANE STREET 
LONDON S.W.1 


ei, Wan. Telephone: Belgravia 1813/14 


Members of The British Antique Dealers Association 


PERIOD FURNITURE 


WorKS OF ART 


EXPERT RESTORATION OF ANTIQUES 


An elegant Dutch circular centre table with brass 
gallery and inlay. Circa 1800. Diameter 2 ft. 5 in. 
On the table a K‘ang Hsi Famille Verte bowl. 


WE ARE ALWAYS ANXIOUS TO BUY 
FINE ENGLISH ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
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feel hb RR H. WILLSON LYD. 


George II 
Old English Service for 12 persons 


1733-1755 


NEW SILVER SPOONS AND FORKS 
On application we shall be pleased to send particulars of our 
hand-forged services in traditional English patterns 


15 KING STREET : ST. JAMES’S - LONDON S.W.1 


WHITEHALL 6463 AURIFABRO * PICCY * 


904 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


LONDON 
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The Fair will be open May 3rd to 13th, 1961, 
from 11 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. excluding Sundays. 
Admission, including programme 

Opening Days. 9. 2 eto 

Otherdays, sees pe .0 
Some forty leading Antique Dealers will be 
exhibiting for sale English and Continental 
Furniture, Ceramics, Glass, Metalwork, Silver, 
Paintings, Maps and Prints, all made prior to 
1830, also Bijouterie and Carpets, prior to 
1851. Purchases will be removed from the 
stands on the day sold, enabling a further 
selection to be exhibited. Shipping agents will 
be in attendance to advise overseas buyers. A 
fully licensed bar and restaurant will be open 
all day. 


Enquiries to: 
Antique Dealers (Exhibitions & Organisers) Ltd. To be opened on May 3rd at 2 p.m. 
21 George Street, St. Albans, Herts. Tel: 56069 by ANNIGONI 


Chelsea Town Hall London May 3rd-13th 


MANN & FLEMING (ANTIQUES) LTD. 
ANTIQUES 


DECORATIONS 


Rare inlaid mahogany 
‘Pembroke table 
40 inches 


TREET, 


GROsvenor 2770 
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JACOB VAN RUISDAEL 
Canvas 23? x 30} inches. Signed with monogram 


Provenance: From the Collection of C. T. Tower, Esq., 1750, and 
in the possession of his descendants until 1950. 


Literature: Smith, Supplement 1842, No. 38. 
Hofstede de Groot, Vol. 4, No. 639. 


INCLUDED IN THE FORTHCOMING SPRING EXHIBITION 
APRIL 13th - MAY 6th 


OF THE 


ALFRED BROD GALLERY 


36 Sackville Street LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Regent 7883 
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A fine Adam half-round painted side table on reeded legs, the top 
painted in the manner of Angelica Kauffman. 

Length 46 inches. Depth 21 inches. Height 34 inches. 

An interesting pair of Adam chairs painted white and gold with 
shield shaped back and gilt gadroon carving on tapered legs. 


BY APPOINTMENT ANTIQUE DEALERS TO THELATE QuEEN Many Height at back 38 inches. Height of seat 17% inches. Depth of seat 


MALLETT ) 29 inches. Width 24 inches. 


An oval Adam carved wood and gilt mirror with eagle motif and 


MALLETT & SON (ANTIQUES) LTD., 40 NEW BOND STREET, husks suspended from ts beak. 
LONDON W.1. TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 4527 AND 6738/0 Height 54% inches. Width 29 inches. 
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Egyptian Goose and other African Birds 


by 
ROBERT GRIFFIER (1688-1750) 
Signed Canvas 60 X 56? inches 


Collection: Rt. Hon. The Earl of Shrewsbury and Waterford 


THE LEGER GALLERIES LED 


LEGER & SON) 


13 OLD BOND ee LONDON, W.1 


HYDE PARK 2679 ESTABLISHED 1892 


We desire to purchase paintings and 
water-colours by old and modern masters 


EXHIBITION OF OIL PAINTINGS 


by 


MORETTI 


5th — 25th April 


BIGGINS GALLERY 


30 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Hyde Park 0795 
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SPECIALISTS IN FINE BOOKCASES 


R. F. LOCK 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Associ 


152 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


Telephone: Kensington 3221 
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Fine Chippendale mahogany breakfront Bookcase having 4 bookslides. 
Original condition throughout. 8 feet wide. 


SEVERAL BREAKFRONT BOOKCASES IN STOCK 


 copteeatas — — sor ore me nese Pal OTST Cy, Raa ee 


N. BLOOM & SON 


15 Norton Folgate Bishopsgate 
London E.1 Phone: BIS. 1587 


DEALERS IN FINE ANTIQUE SILVER 
ESTABLISHED IN THE CITY FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


CHARLES I] TANKARD 


by ROBERT COOPER 1682 
height 6 inches 
weight 394 ounces 


Tanta) 
) 


| 
| 
: 
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MONTAGUE MARCUSSEN 
No. 2 Works of Art Lrp. 


THE SECOND 


MIDLAND 
ANTIQUES EAIR 


Patron The Right Honourable the Lord Leigh 


RVUANUNUNUNUNY 


Tuesday, April 25th to Saturday, April 29th 
11 a.m. to 9 p.m. each day 


Admission 3/6 including Handbook 


Official opening 12 noon 
TUESDAY, APRIL 25th 


All exhibits pre-1860, Furniture pre-1830 
Every piece for Sale. Stand replenished Daily 


CHESFORD GRANGE, KENILWORTH 
98 CRAWFORD STREET, LONDON, We 


WARWICKSHIRE 
Paddington 3051 i 
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A pair of Ch‘ien Lung cloisonné animals 
embellished in gold, fine state. 22 inches high, 
14 inches long, 114 inches wide 


UAV DIULIUNAUNVAUTAUAUNUIUINUAUNY 


Ville d’ Avray: allée conduisant a la gare 1872 
J. B. C. COROT (1796-1875) 
Robaut No. 2066 


Canvas: 232 3 inches 


TOOL 


Established 1842 


31 BRUTON STREET 
LONDON, W.1!1 


Grosvenor 6741 Cables: ‘INVOCATION, London’ 


ARTHUR ACKERMANN & SON Ltd 


Tel: Hyde Park 3288 3 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. ESTABLISHED 1783 
ll = ° —— sais ~| FINE SPORTING 


a PAINTINGS 
| a 
_ GEORGE STUBBS, 
__ BEN MARSHALL, 
J. FERNELEY, 
H. ALKEN, 
ete. 


On View 


* 


L’ fle de la Cité 

WILLIAM PARROTT 
1813-1869 

Canvas size 384 « 56} 
Inscribed 

W. Parrott L’ Ancienne Cité 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE DEALER 
TO H.M. QUEEN 
ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN MOTHER 


BY APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE DEALER 
TO THE LATE 
QUEEN MARY 


A rare silver-gilt model of a lamb, by Leonhard Ubbach, Augsburg, c. 1590 
Actual size 


; . An Example from our Collection of Early Continental Silver 


Valuations for Probate, 
Insurance and Division. oy 
° ° . 


Telephone; MA Yfair 6261 & 6262 


_—_ 


o PAUL STORR. Weight 125 ounces. 


LONDON 


- 18 Leather Lane E.C.1 
Holborn 4633 


George III Tea Tray, London 1812, by 


ALESSANDRO ORSI 


ANTIQUES 


VENICE, COZZI FACTORY Circa 1770 


Mark, an anchorin red Height: 104 inches 


14 VIA BAGUTTA, MILAN (ITALY) 
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i ik Custombrokers 5 Travel Agents 
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Wingate eIohnston Hltd 


Established 1815 
Head office: 


g1-93 CHARTERHOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C.1 


also at: LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER 
SOUTHAMPTON - BELFAST - PARIS 


NEWCASTLE - GLASGOW - TORONTO — i 


NEW YORK - MONTREAL - gk e 
> i ali mee < 


i - 


Packers - Shippers - Insurers _ 


ae 


ee 


. 


#2 


e 


. W. TURNER, R.A. Guildford 114 X 17% inches DAVID COX, R.W.S. Llandudno 8 x 11} inches 


meer iNE ART SOCIETY L” 


mene y “Fi RSTeEXxX HI B’ELON 


Posie ENGLISH WATER-COLOURS 


including groups by J. M. W. Turner, and T. Shotter Boys 
and representative works by John Constable, W. Callow, 
David Cox, J. R. Cozens, T. Gainsborough, Edward Lear, 
David Roberts, M. A. Rooker, J. Varley and many others 


Peewee Ww BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Established 1876 Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Telephone: Mayfair 5116 


Opens Wednesday, 12th April 


Pe Yi 


= R.W,S. Llanelltyd Bridge 12} X 17} inches T. SHOTTER BOYS Dieppe from the West 9} X 134 inches 


NEW YORK 


104 East 57th Street 
New York City 
Plaza 3-8920 


LONDON 


43 Museum Street 
W.C.1 
HOLborn 2712 


“S°) SHRUBSOER 


New York Antique & Art Dealers Association 


Attractive set of six George III 
Beakers. By Rebecca Emes and 
Edward Barnard 
London 1815 


Nth 


Our varied stock is 
always of interest 
to the discriminating 
buyer 


< 


London Showroom one minute 
from the British Museum 


In the Estate of the late R. H. Leon 


AOU, TRAM LEY 


and A. C. FROST & CO. 


will sell by Auction on the Premises 


THE IMPORTANT CONTENTS OF 
THE WHITE HOUSE, DENHAM, Bucks 


CHARLES WOOLLETT & SON 


(Members of The B.A.D.A. Ltd.) 


17th & 18th Century 
Paintings 
by 
J.G. CUYP 
CORNELIS HOLSTEYN 
JAN WEENIX 
B. VAN BASSEN 
J. B. MONNOYER 
and others 
Early English Furniture 
Religious carvings 
A Family Group by J. G. Cuyp 
MAY 9th & 10th 1961 at I! a.m. 
Illustrated Catalogue 2/6 On View May 5th & 6th 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY A.C.FROST & CO. 
20 Hanover Square Estate House 
London W.| Gerrards Cross 
Mayfair 3771 Bucks. _—‘ Tel. 2277 


Rare and early Bow White Figure of KITTY CLIVE 
as ‘The Fine Lady’ in Garrick’s Farce Lethe, 13 inches 
high (dated example 1750 in Fitzwilliam Museum 
Cambridge); also illustrated in Exhibition Catalogue 
of Bow Porcelain, British Museum, October 1959. 


59/6| WIGMORE STREET. LONDON va 
Established 1889 Phone: Welbeck 8664 
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ADRIAEN VAN DER WERFF Panel 15} x 124 inches 


eee LITZER GALLERY 


s KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, LONDON, W.8, ENGLAND 


TELEPHONE: WESTERN 2647 CABLES: PULITZART, LONDON 


XLII 


Che University of Schwepypshire 


THE UNIVERSITY UNION. Schweppshire’s Oldbrick defers to tradition but it 
also reserves the right to be more so. Example: in the older universities Usual 
Stuff formed the basis of education. General cultural amelioration existed, in 
fact it was often said that actually really that was what one went there for. People 
were inclined to join Groups, originate film societies, or play some form of 
cello; yet the thing never achieved higher than Outside Activity status. 

But at Oldbrick, Outside is Inside. Once the student has passed Irresponsions 
and Tinigo he can take his degree in, say, Union Debating. Here, indeed, we 
actually see them on the spot studying for their D.E.B.S.O.C. It is possible to 
obtain an Artsmastery in sitting in official positions with poise and imperturb- 
ability; a Baccalaureate in being a member of an audience with informality and 
indifference; anda Pestmastership in making visiting notabilities feel awkward and 
out of place by confining them to one small sherry two hours before speaking 
time, and preparing the way for their appearance by a flood of incomprehensible 
local references in order to confuse them with inexplicable laughter. A minor 
Exhibitionism, worth £8 a year, is given (see inset) for the preparation of the 
prepared impromptu. 


Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK DP 2 ol 
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A Pes in invitation to our pete readers 
VERY ‘year The Connoisseur publishes an additional number | in connection 
with the most famous of all British Antique Dealers Fairs — that held pera! 
1 at Grosvenor House, De Lane, London. 
is Bpecal Number. has ‘sabe the LARGE ST. nth MOST LAVISHLY 
‘ILLUS STRATED issue published throughout the year — containing ae 200 
"pages asd aadiaeaae numerous colour plates. 
The: 1961 Antique Dealers Ti Number will contain not only a magnificent illustrated 
. Beard of many of the more cnpacene pieces on view Prd (as alee the Fair, but also 
original illustrated articles on the highly important Paul Wallraf Collection, some 
unknown and hitherto unrecorded paintings by Guardi in a manor house in Norway, 
the important Chatsworth Toilet Service in the Francis Stonor Collection, the Fabergé 
collection of K. W. Woolcombe-Boyce, Esq., Bored English artists and the British 
| Council, antique furniture, silver, etc. etc. | 
This important issue is not included in “it normal subscription but you are 
cd to mail two dollars, direct to London, for a copy, which will be mailed to you 


from London on publication. We much regret that late orders may be disappointed. 


ORDER NOW - ON ORDER FORM OVERLEAF 


. nr 

\ i ‘ ee 

1 : ¢ Pics 
ORDER FORM . an a} mes’ oa 
=. 


To: The Belgrave Library, 22 Armoury Way, Tae SWI 8, England. 


Please forward... . copy of The 1961 ‘Fair? Number a The Connoisseur, for which if oe 
of Two Dollars. “4 Ai 


ve As eat ‘* 
Name aneee aenenee aeeeee We ede eee weed enntenenee prrrrrtiet eee dere eeeeeeeerweeseeencsee Meee neeersenenesae pe eeee Soe e nha neeeaeeneeeeenee Annee ene neen eer neareeeeesanreantee 


Address yon. : 7 pres esenewnsen ; ececenaace, pee bap eaeendocsacnes 


"ysry soyout 9£ pur daap 

sayour Iz ‘apim sayour z$ “doy apqaeur YIM 
(21 
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LE SIDANER 


ROLAND, BROWSE 
& DELBANCO 


Paintings by 
LE SIDANER 


(1862-1939) 


Drawings by 
PUVIS DE CHAVANNES 
and CARRIERE 


19 Cork Street, Old Bond Street 


LONDON, W.1 


REGent 7984-5 


ee 
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XIV Century Italian silver reliquary 


Height 103 inches 


NELLA LONGARI 


ANTIQUES 
15 VIA BIGLI 
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MILAN (ITALY) 


DAVID BLACK & SONS 
I BURLINGTON GARDENS 
NEW BOND STREET. W.I 


have on exhibition and for sale one of 

the most carefully chosen collections of 

Antique English and Continental Silver, 

Objets de Vertu and fine Works of Art 
in Great Britain and America. 


We are always desirous of purchasing 
for cash any of the aforementioned 
Works of Art. 


%*% We especially wish to purchase West 
African, Inca and Mexican Primitive 
Sculpture and Works of Art in Gold, 
Ivory, Bronze, viz. Figures, Busts 
and Masks. 


Telegraphic Address: Telephone: 
“DAVIBLACK, LONDON” HYDE PARK 3851 


and 
MR. BERNARD BLACK 


1062 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 21 
Telephone: TRAFALGAR 9-2171 
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inifred Williams (Antiques 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


Ludwigsburg 


An important set of groups representing the Four Seasons. Brilliantly 
coloured and of superb quality and condition. Average height s inches. 


Blue crowned interlaced ‘C’s’ marks. Circa 1765. 


Colour Transparencies on request 


38 SOUTH STREET, EASTBOURNE, SUSSEX 


Telephone: EASTBOURNE 780 Cables: ANTIQUITY, Eastbourne 


XLIX 


ETD 


Tel: MAYfair 6300 


—w— 4 r Bo 2 
Lfvin Aeotes Alec ne! Fab Re Ss 


31 Brook Street © 
London, WI 


oar iting 


PERIOD 
BESSARABIAN RUG 


Also large stock 
Fine Aubusson Carpets and Rugs 
of various sizes 


Specialists in Fine Quality 
PLAIN WILTON CARPETS 
pastel shades 


Grosvenor Gallery 


15 Davies Street London W.1 


Tel.: Mayfair 2782 Hyde Park 3314 Cable address: Sevenartz London 


PAINTING COLLAGES 


by 


Open Daily 10.00 - 6.00 


April 13- May 4 Saturday 9.30 - 1.00 
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Early Georgian carved white marble Chimney piece 
of fine quality and small size 


LENGTH OF SHELF . 
TOTAL HEIGHT 
OPENING WIDTH 
OPENING HEIGHT 


A Io? ConeOew lon ER -& SON 
(T. CROWTHER & SON, LTD.) 
282 NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, LONDON, S.W.6 


Telephone: FULham 1375-7 Cable Address: ANTIQUITY, LONDON 
*Please note: We close every Saturday at | p.m. 


enabaed 1910 SYDNEY L. MOSS Mf 4670 


81 DAVIES STREET, LONDON, W.! 


Fine Old Chinese Ceramics and Works of Art 


JAPANESE NETSUKE. Examples in Ivory from our extensive collection 
of netsuke, selected for the connoisseur. 


Japanese Prints 


James A. Michener. From the Early Masters to the Modern. 
Over 55 colour & 200 monochrome plates; 120s 


Pageant of Japanese Art 


Edited by staff members of the Tokyo National Museum, Painting 
(6-14th century); Painting (14-19th century); Architecture & 
Gardens; Sculpture; Ceramics & Metalwork; Textiles & Lacquer. 
Each of the 6 vols. contains approx. 10 colour, 40 half-tone plates 
& 100 text illus. 24s each, 120s for the complete set [boxed] 


Art and Technique of Sumi-e 


Japanese ink painting by Kay Morrissey Thompson and Ukai 
Uchiyama. 12 x 114 in.; fully illustrated in monochrome 
& colour; 75s 


Library of Japanese Art 


13 vols. Each comments on and illustrates an important figure in 
Japanese art & contains 20-30 colour & 15-20 monochrome 
plates; 10s 6d each paperbound; Deluxe edition 21s each 


Malta, c. 1720 


Tazze inches across ° 
Ses: ‘ene high Chinese Snuff Bottles : 
Adventures and Studies of a Collector by Lilla S. Perry 
16c Grafton Street, W.1 10 x 10}in.; 160 plates, 90 in full colour; 5 gns 


Telephone: Hyde Park 1597 


Mm Mark Paterson & Co Ltd 


Antique English and Continental Silver - Old Sheffield Plate p Beech House, 34-6 Beech Street, Barbican, London ECI 
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PARTNERS: 


OSGAR E. JOHNSON 
H. F, J. LEGGATT 


A. E. FRANCIS BY APPOINTMENT 

BY APPOINTMENT PAA. B. JOHNSON TO THE LATE 

‘TO H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH QUEEN MARY 
THE QUEEN MOTHER 5 TINE ART DEALERS 


FINE ART DEALERS 


San Giorgio, Venice 
by 
EMMA CIARDI 


Dated Venice 1913 


Canvas 26 x 40 inches 


LEGGATT BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED 1820 


30 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


Cables: Leggabros, Piccy, London 


Telephones: Whitehall 3772 and 3252 
i 3 


LIT 


GENEVE 


Importante 


VENTE AUX 
ENCHERES PUBLIQUES 
TABLEAUX MODERNES 


le samedi 29 avril 196| 


a 10 h., avec reprise 4 14 h. 


EXPOSITION: 


GALERIE MOTTE 


les 25, 26, 27 et 28 avril 1961 
de 9h. a2I h. 


La vente aura lieu en présence de 
M. JACQUES DUBOURG 
expert prés la cour d’appeal et le tribunal 
civil de la Seine, 126, bd. Haussmann 
PARIS, tél. LAB. 02 46 


CEuvres exceptionelles de: 


BOUDIN - CASSAT - CHAGALL - COURBET 
DERAIN - DUFY - FRIESZ - VAN GOGH 
JAWLENSKI - KLEE - MENESSTER 
MARQUET - MATISSE - PICASSO - RENOIR 
DE STAEL - UTRILLO - PASCIN 
VALTAT - VLAMINCK - VUILLARD 


Catalogue Illustré envoyé sur demande 


GALERIE MOTTE 


Genéve — 5 passage des Lions 
Cels20 mel 


Paris —- 22 rue Bonaparte 
tél. Med 1377 
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RALPH COX 
. oO ¢ PA 
Costle Hill 
eee 


Telephone 


22463 
Aphrodite 
Bronze Exhibiting 
Early 17th Century Chelsea 
possibly French Spring 


Overall height II inches Fair 


Antique Silver 
Sheffield Plate. 


HARRY 
CHERNACK 
Antique Jewellery | of Edinburgh 


85 ROSE STREET - PHONE CAL 3038 
Member of The British Antique Dealers Association 


F 


LAMPS & SHADES 


by 


NITA MILLER 


63a Grosvenor Street 


London W.|! 
MAYFAIR 0951 


Regardless of size or complexity 
you can rely on P & S to pack and 
forward to all parts of the world, 
promptly, safely and economically. 


Pitt & Scott 
Limited 
1/3 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London 
E.C.4 


Telephone: City 6474 


Household removals to all parts of 

the world. Storage facilities at 

London, Liverpool, Glasgow and 
Paris. 


LIV 


Hyde 


0 DOVER ST + LONDON W.1 & 


Joos de MOMPERS (1564-1635, Antwerp) 


G. N. DAWNAY 


(Fine Arts) 


Specialist in the 
Finest and Rarest in 
ENGLISH AND WELSH CERAMICS 


108 P enylan Road, CARDIFF Private residence 
Telephone: Cardiff 36888 By appointment 


Panel size 124 X 15} inches. In carved frame 174 X 20} inches 


NORBERT FISCHMAN 


GALLERY Ltd 


26 Old Bond Street 


London, W.1 


Tele: Hyde Park $744 


SLEEPS ELE SESE EEE ESSE EEE EEE EEE TEES SEE SS 
By direction of THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD O'NEILL 


Important Sale by Auction of 
ANTIQUE SILVER AND SHEFFIELD PLATE 


George II silver trays and waiters, 1747; George II 
silver side dishes and serving dishes; George III silver 
dinner service by PAUL STORR, London 1808, 
1425 ounces; George III Irish silver cast candlesticks ; 
George III silver tureens, teapots, trays and cutlery; 
Sheffield plate entree dishes and wine coolers. 


To be held in The Mart, 14 Montgomery Street, Belfast, on 
WEDNESDAY, 18th APRIL, 1961 
commencing at 11 o’clock precisely 
On view — Two days previous to Sale 
OSBORNE KING & MEGRAN 
AUCTIONEERS & ESTATE AGENTS 
14 MONTGOMERY STREET, BELFAST 
*Phone 30433 — 10 lines 
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No. o Works of Art Mo NTAG Gah E MA RG S S E N LTD. Paddington 3051 


17 inches high 
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98 CRAWFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


A pair of Louis XIV Bronzes 


THE NILE AND THE TIBER 


30 inches long, 13 inches deep, 


LVI 


». ~ 
Ete A DL 


By Appointment 
lo H.M. Queen Elizabeth 
The Queen Mother 


By Appointment 
lo H.M., Queen Elizabeth I] 
Jewellers 
e 
ETD: 


138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


AND AT LLANDUDNO 


By Appointment 
to the late Queen Mary 


SL ATE RI MO FAR Ian TO PR 
7 


A magnificent and rare painted triptych ikon, the covers elaborately carved in 

silver and silver-gilt with enamelled decorations. The central panel depicts 

St. George slaying the Dragon and this is flanked by the attendant Saints 

Nicholas and John. Each panel is fully signed Fabergé and the whole is fitted 
in a folding holly wood case. 


The central silver panel measures 7} inches x 6 inches. 


SPRING EXHIBITION 


OF FINE 


DUTCH, FLEMISH AND ITALIAN 
OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 


MAY 1 —- 31 
Daily 10 a.m.—7 p.m. Saturdays ro a.m.—1 p.m. 


Catalogue 33 illustrations — 4s. 6d. post free 


FRANCESCO ZURBARAN 
(1598 — Seville — Madrid — 1662) 


A PAIR OF ANGELS 
Panels: 20} X 223 inches (52 X 57:1 cm.) 


One angel, wearing a long sleeved red robe, clasps hands in grief. A flicker of warm shadow 
in the silvery wings catches up the colour of the robe. 


The other is in a green robe with bared forearms and holds a white kerchief. The head is bent 
forward and the face is foreshortened looking downward. Both have plain golden-brown 
backgrounds above figure and clouds. 


LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY 


13 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: Whitehall 9349 


GASPAR NETSCHER 
(1639 — Heidelberg — The Hague — 1684) 


PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG GIRL 
Canvas: 20 X 16 inches (50:8 x 41 cm.) 


Signed and dated 1680 


For further information, prices and particulars about any of these paintings 


Please enquire at the LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY, 13 Duke Street, St. James's, S.W.1 


JAN BRUEGHEL II 
(1601 — Antwerp — 16 


WINTER LANDSCAPE WITH A WALLED TOWN 


Copper panel: 9} x 11§ inches (23:5 X 29*5 cm.) 


For further information, prices and particulars about any of these paintings 


Please enquire at the LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY, 13 Duke Street, S James’s, S. 


CORNELIS DE HEEM 
(1630 — Utrecht — The Hague — 1692) 


STILL-LIFE 
on a stone ledge with rich blue velvet cloth fringed with gold 


Canvas: 143 X II inches (37°5 x 27:9 cm.) 


Signed 


LEONARD KOETSERS GAME ha 


13 Duke Street, St. James's, London, 5S)wia 


NICOLAS van VERENDAEL 
(1640 — Antwerp — 1691) 


SUMMER FLOWERS 


Canvas 15 X 114 inches (38-1 < 292 cm.) 


Signed and dated 1671 


LEONARD KOETSER EXHIBITION, 13 Duke: Street, St. James's, 


THT) 


(MT 


AERT VAN DER NEER 
(1603 — Gorkum — Amsterdam — 1677) 


PEASANTS SKATING ON A FROZEN RIVER 
Panel 10} x 14% inches (26 x 36:5 cm.) 


Signed with monogram 


Provenance: Collections: Schollaert, Louvain, 1918 
Dr. J. Reiner, Amsterdam 


Sales; P. Fouquet, Amsterdam, 13th April, 1801, No. $1 
Amsterdam, 23rd August, 1850, No. 20 
D. van der Schrieck, Louvain, 8th April, 1861, No. 62. 1000 francs. 
F. Muller & Co. (Succ. Dr. J. Reiner, Amsterdam), 11-13 July, 1950, No. 804 
Literature: Hofstede de Groot, Vol. VII, page 486, No. 511 


Exhibited: Winter Exhibition, Delft Museum 1951, No. 390 


Exhibition at the LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY, 13 Duke Street, St. James's, S.W.1 


PHILIPS WOUVERMAN 
(1619 — Haarlem — 1668) 


BY THE FORGE 
Copper panel 13} x 15} inches (335 x 40 cm.) 
Signed with monogram 


Provenance: ‘The Harrington Wouverman’ as it is known from the title of one of its former 
owners is one of the best known of Philips Wouverman’s works. A volume written 
about it under this title comes from the Earl of Harrington’s Library and will be 
on Exhibition 


Collections: General Craig, London, 1812, Marquess of Hertford, London, 1812, Earl of 
Harrington, London, 1815, James Putnam, Farrington, Exeter, 1936 


Literature: Dr. Waagen, Galleries and Cabinets of Art in Great Britain, London, 1857. 
Vol. IV, page 236 
John Smith, Vol. I, page 274, No. 269. ‘A beautiful landscape’ 
Hofstede de Groot, Vol. II, page 302, No. 163 
The Harrington Wouvermans, Privately printed for the Earl of Harrington 
Algernon Graves, ‘A Century of Loan Exhibitions’, London, 1914, Vol. IV 
page 1708 


Exhibition at the LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY, 13 Duke Street, St. James's, S.W.1 


LEONARD KOETSER SPRING EXHIBITION 


JODOCUS de MOMPER and JAN BRUEGHEL the Younger 
(1601 — Antwerp — 1678) 


(1564 — Antwerp — 1634) 
WINTER LANDSCAPE 


Panel 20% x 34% inches (53 x 88 cm.) 
Signed J. Brueghel 


Jan Brueghel’s signature on this work indicates that the delightful groups of figures were 


contributed by him to this typical Winter Landscape by Jodocus de Momper 


ty 
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ANTONIO JOLI 
(1700 — Modena — Rome - 1777) 


A VIEW IN ROME FROM THE BANKS OF THE TIBER 
SHEWING THE CASTLE OF ST. ANGELO, ST. PETER’S AND THE VATICAN 


Canvas 17} < 29% inches (43-8 X 74:6 cm.) 


Ar the LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY, 13 Duke Street, St. James's, S.W.1 


PRICES ON APPLICATION 


GASPAR NETSCHER 
(1639 — Heidelberg — The Hague — 1684) 


YOUNG WOMAN AT A WINDOW 
Canvas 12? X Io inches (32:4 X 25°4 cm.) 
Signed 


Provenance: Collection of the late Professor W. E. Garner, C.B.E., F.R.S. 


At the LEONARD KOETSER EXHIBITION, 13 Duke Street, St. James's, S.W.1 


LOUISE MOILLON 
STILL-LIFE WITH PEACHES AND GRAPES 
Panel 28 xX 22} inches (71:1 Xx 56:5 cm.) 
Fully signed and dated 1634 


Collection: Mrs. Hughes, through her grandfather, whose parent, Richard Leeson, married 


Benjamina Strahan, a descendant of Charles II, through George Scott, Lord of Logie 


Literature: Walpole Society 37th Vol. of the Catalogue of King Charles I Collection, ref. 
page 160, ref. f. 156, No. 3 


The picture is in a remarkable state of preservation 


Prices on application - LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY, 13 Duke Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 


MASTER OF THE URSULA LEGEND 
(Flemish early 15th Century) 


VIRGIN AND CHILD 
Circular panel 15 inches (38 cm.) 


Max Friedlander: Master of the Ursula Legend 


ee 


Collections: Kleinberger, Paris. John R. v.d. Lip, Boston 


For further information, prices and particulars about any of these paintings 


Please enquire at the LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY, 13 Duke Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 


~ 


BARTOLOMEO di GIOVANNI 
(16th Century Florentine) 


THE MEETING OF JOHN THE BAPTIST AND THE CHRIST 
Panel 74 x 11} inches (18:4 X 29:2 cm.) 


Professor Longhi. . . ‘It is certainly a work by the Florentine master Bartolomeo di Giovanni’. 
The panel was probably belonging to a larger predella dedicated to the stories of the Baptist. 
The approximate dating is about 1490-1500. 


LEONARD KOETSER EXHIBITION, 13 Duke Street, St. James's, S.W.1 


PAUL LARSEN 43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S 
‘Old Masters of Quality  LONDONGSWa Whitehall 7597 


Jan van der Meer 


1628-1691 


Panel, 
16 X 24 inches 


MARTIN & Co. Ltd. of CHELTENHAM 


GOLDSMITHS AND SILVERSMITHS SINCE 1806 


1708 1724 1728 : 1693 
John Sutton Geo. Wickes Sarah Parr PR in Cypher 


Promenade CHELTENHAM Telephone 2821 
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DF MOUNT STREET LTD 
LONDON 


Antique furniture 


| hinese and European 


Works of Art 


12 Mount Street 


LONDON, W.1 


elephone: Grosvenor 2858 


“ables: BARGRO, London 


Leaf of an Ivory Diptych, showing the Crucifixion, 
with the Blessed Virgin supported by the two Marys, 
and SS. John, Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus, 
beneath three trefoil arches. French, 15th Century. 


Actual size. 


LXXIIl 


Pair of Regence 
Fire-dogs in ormolu 
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Chinese porcelain Cie. des Indes 
European design Yung Cheng 1722-1735 
One of a pair 


PAPAZIAN & ESKENAZI 


Oriental Art 
15 VIA MONTE NAPOLEONE, MILAN 


Galerie Royale des Tapis 


V. BENADAVA 
6, rue Royale, PARIS - OPE. 73-63 


Renaissance Tapestry, Sixteenth Century 
Height 3.40 metres. Width 3.85 metres. 


LARGE CHOICE OF ORIENTAL CARPETS ANCIENT AND MODERN 
AUBUSSON — TAPESTRIES -— CHINESE TRINKETS 
BUYERS — REPARATIONS — EXCHANGE 


LXXIV 


ANTIQUE SILVER 


George III Epergne, by John Lloyd. Dublin. Circa 1770-80. Delicately pierced, and resting 
on four recurving scroll legs, each separate piece is edged with a spiral-gadroon. Eight 
extending branches support four Sweet-meat Baskets and four Dishes, the Fruit Basket is 
pierced and curved. Height 15 inches. Extreme length 274 inches. Weight 156 ounces. 


Pair George III Soup Tureens by Robert Breading. Dublin 1799. Simple and elegant, with ascending loop-handles, the Tureens and 
Covers are ornamented with bright-cut engraving. Height 134 inches. Extreme length 194 inches. Weight 215 ounces. 


from the Collection of 


SeeisowWINE Itt = 


Tel; Dublin 73865 


Fine Art Dealers, Jewellers and Silversmiths 


31 & 32 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN 


SPECIALIST IN EUROPEAN PERIOD CARPETS 


AUBUSSON 
SAVONNERIE 
NEEDLEPOINT 


Louis XVI Savonnerie with blue Roy medallion, 
yellow and green border, polychrome decoration. 
Dimensions: about 2-50 by 3-50 metres. 


CATAN 


129 AVENUE DES CHAMPS-ELYSEES 


PARIS 


PHONE BAL 41-71 
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PAINTINGS 


and 


DRAWINGS 


ANCIENT 


and 


MODERN 


Gian Domenico TIEPOLO 


GALERIE ABDY 


8, Rue de DURAS (facing the Palais de l’Elysee) ANJOU 25-99 


GALERIE INTERNATIONALE 
D’ART CONTEMPORAIN 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 


PARIS, 1* 


253, RUE SAINT-HONORE 
Tél: Opéra 32.29 


BRUXELLES, 1 


44, BD DE WATERLOO 
Tél: 72.09.79 


11.28.67 

ZURICH, 1 
NUSCHELERSTRASSE 31 
Tel: 25 17 48 


Mathieu 
Guiette 


Compard 


Degottex 
Dangelo 
Corbero 
Viola 

A. Pomodoro 
. Pomodoro 


In the front line of contemporary art 


ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE 


LXXVI 


gilded 


ior in tortoiseshell with chased silver ornaments 
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wooden 


the double doors 


. 


Stockholm 


depth 20 inches. 


Deposited at the House of Nobles in 


Hei 


hes, 


inc 


width 48 


ht 68 inches, 


For sale from Owners direct 


H. FRANCKE Esq., Sibyllegatan 7, STOCKHOLM O 


Telephone 60 45 09 


The Parisian Art Gallery 


Fees ig 


me oat 
ay, 


Drawing ‘Ma Maison’ by Suzanne Valadon 


PAINTINGS BY MASTERS 


from the impressionists to the 
present time (non-abstract) 


Fine Madame de la Tour 
Antique 34 rue de la Pompe TRO 27-19 
Furniture PARIS 

and 


Englesqueville-en-Auge (Calvados) prés Deauville 
Tél. 19 4 Canapville 


Ae § moe> 


Khmer Torso 
Stone, 11 th Century 


G7. 100% Cc 


FAR EASTERN ART 


Bete, pe A 


ak enna mena 
“sont 


48 Rue de Courcelles 
18th century old Aubusson. Central motif pastel blue with flowers, 
PARIS side ground in téte de négre brown. Dimensions 4m.50 by 4m.70 


ANTIQUE and MODERN CARPETS 


4t East 57th Street ORIENT-CHINA -AUBUSSON-SAVONNERIE 


NEW YORK GALERIE PERSANE 


132 Bd. Haussmann, PARIS (8) Phone: LABorde 27-39 
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STADTWALDGURTEL 32 


COLOGNE 


(Illustrated catalogue free on request) 


J. vy. STRIJ (1756-1815) and A. v. d. KOOGH (1796-1831) 


Select Furniture, Bronze 


Sculptures and Tapestries 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


CHESNIER - DUCHESNE 
& CORROY 


83 AVENUE DE LA BOURDONNAIS 


PARIS 7° 
Phone: SOLférino 54-22 
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===> GRECIAN URNS, C. 1780 


Beautifully 


sculptured in white 


Rees sek : _ wats 
Pesttess S844 TSS 6) amg H Ad THESES RE RARTERT 9 aes ve 
VA: SE ih : i 
a 


marble, these 
important urns 

were made in England 
during the classical 


revival period. 


From our extensive 
collection of outdoor 
accessories. 


B. Manheim 
Galleries 


HEIGHT 31", DIAMETER 24” fe, eee 4 409 ROYAL STREET, NEW ORLEANS 12 


RICHARD LONSDALE-HANDS 


GODDARD'S COPPER & BRASS POLISH 
. brilliance at a touch ! 


Uncover the hidden lustre of your fine copper and brass. The 
lightest rubbing imaginable does it with Goddard’s. Yet 
Goddard’s is so gentle, it polishes to a lasting sheen with mini- 
mum abrasion, reassuring news for your truly valuable pieces. 


Recreate: fie +f J. Goddard & Sons Ltd., Leicester, England 


Exhibition of paintings , U.S.A. Office : 299 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


by this distinguished British artist 
May 16th through June 2nd 1961 


men HIIRSCHL & ADLER 


Fal | CYr1eS 1NC. FINE PAINTINGS - 21 East 67th St., N.Y. 21+ LE 5-8810 
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GERHARDT HONTHORST 
1590-1656 


Canvas 40 x 34 inches 


CENTRAL PICTURE GALLERIES 


624 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 ELDORADO 5-6564 


LONDON -NEW YORK PARIS 
34. St. James’s Street 14 East 57th Street 22 Rue des Capucines 
S.W.1 ING? 2¢ ' 


20 EAST 55TH ST., NEW YORK 22. ¢ PLAZA 3-1462 ; al 
(Ellouise Abbott, 503 Hathaway, Houston 6, Texas) 


Old Masters 
Krieghoff and the Early Canadians 


Contemporary Canadian 


British and French Paintings 


Modern Sculpture 


SHERATON MAHOGANY HIGH 
POST HEADBOARD with hexagonal 
posts inlaid with Satinwood and Rose- 
wood crossbanding on headpanel. 
Copied from a rare original, This bed 
can be made with four posts and an 
arched and molded canopy in any size. 


BROCHURE ON REQUEST 


Galleries: 194 Bloor St. W., Toronto 
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NEW YORK 


THE MYRON C. TAYLOR COLLECTION 


One of the exhibition rooms showing a part of the Taylor Collection which solid for a grand tota! of 
$958,250. In the background, a glazed terra cotta lunette by Andrea della Robbia purchased by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art for $40,000; to the left, Tournai Gothic millefleurs armorial tapestry 
which brought $32,500, and was also purchased by the Metropolitan Museum for The Cloisters. 


For the Seller of Valuable Art Property at Public Auction 


unsurpassed facilities + skill and knowledge perfected through long years of 
experience + a world-wide clientele prepared to pay top market prices - 
* negotiable commission rates - 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED ¢ MONTHLY BULLETIN ON REQUEST 
Catalogues may be purchased individually or by subscription 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES .- Inc 980 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone: TRafalgar 9-8300 + Cable: PARKGAL 


Wakefield-Scearce Galleries 


A fine quality Chippendale mahogany 

Old Science Hill Chapel Shelbyville, Kentucky Chair-back Settee, (ye 
width 70 inches, extreme height 38} 
DIRECT IMPORTERS inches, depth 21 inches. 


on the main road (U.S. 60) between Louisville and Lexington 


DUVEEN. 


Masterpieces of 


PAINTING SCULPTURE PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE TAPESTERIES 


GOTHIC . RENAISSANCE . EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


DUVEEN BROTHERS INC. 


18 EAST 79 STREET 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 
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NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


MAJOR ROBERT MacGREGOR 
by 


SIR HENRY RAEBURN 


FINE PAINTINGS 
15 East 57th Street New York, N.Y. 


PLAZA 5-4980 


THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS ASSOC 


al 
&& VENUTO oF 


THE WORLD’S BIGGEST BUYERS 


Discerning buyers and sellers appreciate the many advantages of dealing with 

members. The 1961 edition of the booklet, giving the names and addresses of 

over five hundred established dealers in antiques and works of art who are 

members of the Association, will be published shortly. Copies price 5 /- 

each post free ($1 in the U.S.A.) will be forwarded on application to the 
Secretary at 


The British Antique Dealers Association 


No. 20 RUTLAND GATE, LONDON, S.W.7 


Telephone: Kensington 4128 and 2102 = 
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DELOMOSNE & SON LIMITED 


(Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


@ld English and Jrish Glass 


OLD ENGLISH 
AND 
CONTINENTAL 
CHINA 


FURNITURE 


NEEDLEWORK 


PP cre eeecore ey ol 
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A set of four [8th 
Century glass Candle- 
sticks with facet-cut | 
stems, height 103 in. 

Circa 1780. 


4 CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, KENSINGTON, W.8 


(Two minutes from High St. Station) 


Telephone: WEStern 1804 


Cablegrams: DELOMOSNE, LONDON 


Antiques, Furniture 


and Works of Art 


PACKED & 
SHIPPED 


to all parts of the World 
OVERSEAS HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS 


GANDER & WHITE LTD. 


Head Office: 
25 CHEVAL PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON S.W.7 


Telephone: 
KNightsbridge 
0646-8 


A Louis XVI white marble and ormolu clock 
13 inches long, 17 inches high, 7 inches de« 


‘Happy and kumft 
I shall be 

Gander & White 
him packee me’ 


Fine rooms need fine clocks. A large selection for your choice 


MONTAGUE MARCUSSEN 
Works of Art Lrp. 


as 98 CRAWFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Warehouse: 
Empress Place, Lillie Road, S.W.6. Telephone: FULham 0309 


Paddington 3051 


LXXXVII 


i ore er’ 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO H.M. THE QUEEN 


MEDALLISTS ; ; BY APPOINTMENT 
EST. 1772 f TO H.R.H. Diath oo EDINBUR 
= ° Be 9 
o, 6, 7 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
Cables: SPINK. LONDON Telephone: WHITEHALL 5275 (5 lin 


. 
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PANEL in carved buff, red and 

green lacquer showing sages an 
attendants in the rocky landsca 
of the Western Paradise among 
pavilions, pine trees and bamboc 
The front of the frame has a 

design of flowers and foliage ar 
the sides have rectangular motit 
Chien Lung, A.D. 1736-1795. 


Frame size 44 by 30 inches. 
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The CONTENTS of the 
JUNE, 1961, issue of 
The Connoisseur 


will include the following articles — 


A highly important collection of CHINESE ART— 
mainly porcelain and paintings—has recently crossed 
the Pacific from Formosa for exhibition in the 
United States. An article on some of the rare and, in 
some cases, entirely unknown pieces of which the 
exhibition consists, has been written exclusively for 
The Connoisseur by John A. Pope. Mr. Pope is 
Assistant Director of the Smithsonian Institution, 
Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., and chair- 
man of the Catalogue Committee and was largely 
responsible for the organisation of the exhibition. 
This very fully illustrated article will be the first in 
Europe to feature the exhibition. 


The Connoisseur is acclaimed as the only art maga- 
zine which gives regular and authoritative coverage 
to the subject of ARMS AND ARMOUR. William 
Reid, of the Tower of London Armouries, will 
describe some of the important Scottish seventeenth- 
century sporting guns and rifles which the Countess 
of Seafield has loaned to the Tower Armouries 
until July 31st this year. 


G. B. TIEPOLO’S exquisitely subdued grisailles, 
which frequently surrounded his great ceilings, have 
often received less study for that reason. Ten of his 
fresco grisaille panels, painted originally for the 
Palazzo Barbarigo in Venice, and now in the apart- 
ment of a Milanese private collector, present a 
unique opportunity for such study. 


Since removal from WOODCOTE PARK, Surrey 
(now the headquarters of the Royal Automobile 
Club) more than thirty years ago, the fine ‘French’ 
decorations and fittings of the Library there have 
been ‘lost’. They have now been rediscovered in 
London. Their original conception is described by 
John Harris, of the Drawings Collection, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 


For the first time since the Revolution, a- London 
gallery is to exhibit and offer for sale the works of 
MODERN RUSSIAN ARTISTS. The illustrations 
accompanying the article will show the vitality 
which their work possesses. 


Including, also, a number of other articles, and regular 
features such as International Saleroom, The 
Connoisseur in America, etc. 
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a RIBUTE 


TO THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALER—19 


AT aa viny, 


This portrait of Matthew Hale, Esquire, Member of Parliament, of Alderly, Co. Gloucester, 

by Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. (oil on canvas, 79 x 61 inches) has been acquired for the 

Birmingham City Museum and Art Gallery by Dr. Mary Woodall, its Director, from 
Messrs. Frost & Reed Limited of London and Bristol. 


Each month ‘The Connoisseur’ illustrates an important work of art which a British antique 
dealer has sold or loaned to a museum or public institution either at home or abroad. 
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CX URELY the rarest quality in those who have the taste and the 
| means to collect fine art objects is restraint. This elusive 
virtue, the touchstone of many of the finest works of art them- 
_ selves, has guided the collecting of Captain and Mrs. V. Bulkeley 


’ 


| Johnson on behalf of the Mount Trust during the last ten years. As 
~aresult, the Trust’s collection, housed at Churchill, Oxfordshire 
| “(see also The Connoisseur, November, 1960, p. 103) contains an 
‘unusual proportion of top quality pieces of Chinese art. The 
Trust has waited, often with the patience which must go with 
“restraint, until the object it really wanted and needed has come 
~ onto the market. Only then has it been added to the collection. 
The fruits of this discrimination are not a large collection, for 
the house is not large and each object is an integral part of the 
whole ensemble. But it is rare to find an exhibition or a book of 
Chinese art which is not indebted to this careful connoisseurship 


for at least one fine piece. The visitor is immediately struck by the 
_ thought that has gone into the choice and arrangement of every 
_ object. 
i i The Mount Trust has not restricted itself to one period or even 
~ to one material. Thus it spans the three thousand years of Chinese 
art. A small collection of early bronzes from the Shang and Chou 
| dynasties are of uniformly fine quality. They are not spectacular 
_ in size but of a perfection of shape, decoration and patina which 
shows the finest craftsmanship of early China. The hu-shaped 
bronze (No. 1), its smooth plain neck offsetting the bold decora- 
“tion of belly and lid, has an unusual feature. Traces of a dark paste 
Z filling remain in some of the decorated parts. Although this filling 
pe 


7 
4 


probably the finest extant example in the world. 


Mount Trust Collection of 


CHINESE 


has not been analysed, it may in fact be lacquer. Such a filling is 
found on a number of weapons such as the hilts of daggers but is 
extremely rare on vessels—probably because most of them were 
intended to withstand heat and such a decoration might be con- 
sidered incorrect from the viewpoint of tradition. 

The ritual food vessel of the kuei type (No. 2) has the well- 
established vertical ribbing which comes as a surprise after the 
heavy involved decor of the other early pieces. It seems to belong 
almost to another decorative tradition. It was made right at the 
end of the Shang dynasty or at the beginning of its successor, the 
Chou: ice. in about the tenth century B.C. when the Chou con- 
querors were assimilating Shang styles and before they had 
established their own bronze vocabulary. 

Perhaps the most perfect bronze in the whole collection is a chio 
libation cup (No. 3) with horned animal masks and a band of 
t‘ao-t‘ieh round the body. This form of ritual vessel is among the 
most popular bronze shapes, but the sleekly fitting lid is most 
unusual. This completely changes the appearance of the vessel. It 
is strange that, although many such libation cups have survived, 
this is one of the very few lidded examples. Its pale green patina 
matches the slender elegance of the vessel: altogether a most 
sophisticated object and one of the most beautiful of its type. 

Comparatively little is known about the ceramics of the Chou 
centuries (from about 1,000 to 300 B.C.) and this is a field which 
the Chinese, in their present archaeological zeal, will certainly 
explore and, in doing so, provide us with many surprises. The 
vase (No. 4), reminiscent in shape of jade pi despite its sturdiness 


4 The celebrated 7} in. high lavender-ground inscribed vase, with a poem by ‘Chueh-t‘ao’ (T‘ang Ying), ¢. 1736-1753: 
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of manufacture, has an elegance which is not found in the few 
other pieces of the period which we know. Nevertheless, the 
material and decoration are convincing and it would be difficult 
to place it in any other period. 

The revolution which the Han dynasty (206 B.C.—A.D. 220) 
brought to Chinese art is illustrated by two pieces, both small but 
both very expressive of the new ways of artistic thought. 

The lamp in the shape of a ram (No. 5) is very similar to one in 
Kansas City. The back is hinged, opening to hold the oil and the 
wick probably passed through the curl in the tail. Lamps of animal 
form are found in Chou tombs, but this example probably dates 
from the first two centuries of the Han period. The modelling and 
degree of naturalism recall the crouching horses of the tomb of 
General Ho Ch’ii-ping in Shensi, dated 117 B.C. 

The Han dynasty consolidated China’s newly found unity. 
Although the power of its armies and their bold initiative beyond 
the frontiers kept the northern nomads, the traditional enemies of 
China, at bay, in return the Chinese accepted many art influences 
from these so-called barbaric peoples. Nothing illustrates better 
the artistic debt of the Chinese to the Steppe peoples than the small 
gilt-bronze bear (No. 6). It is one of probably three supports for a 
large vessel or even a piece of furniture. Many of these gilt-bronze 
bears have survived but none has the fierce vitality of this snarling 
creature. One hears much of the fear which the warriors of the 
north could instil into their more peaceful neighbours in the south, 
but this bear has a savagery which betokens a healthy respect in the 
Chinese for peoples who contributed far more to their own cult- 
ure than the Chinese histories generally allow. 

Our knowledge of the development of Chinese porcelain owes 
much to the collection of Yiieh wares made by the late Sir Herbert 
Ingram. From these heavy and powerful wares came the finest 
porcelain of the tenth century onwards. The third-century vase 
(No. 7) is a perfect example of its type, but here gains an added 
rarity by the survival of the cover with its perky little chicken— 
and what a transformation this brings to the over-all shape— 
lightening it as it completes it! 

We owe a great deal of our knowledge of early China to the 
arts of the tomb—the figurines of the first millenium of our era 
show a vitality of modelling and a variety of characterisation 
which never pall. The guardian (No. 8) belongs to a group of the 
most solemn of all and was the first Chinese work of art which the 
Trust acquired. The dating of these figures is problematical, 
various authorities dating them from Han to Six Dynasties: i.e. 
roughly from 200 B.C. to about A.D. 600. Comparison with Han 
material makes it difficult to place them as early as this and such a 
degree of naturalism would hardly have been achieved before the 
second quarter of the fourth century: i.e. at the very end of the 
Northern Wei period. 

With the T’ang dynasty tomb figures we are on more familiar 
ground. The dancing girls (No. 9), supple of body and beguiling 
of posture, portray members of what must have been a large class 
of professional entertainers who enlivened the private lives of 
court officials, wealthy merchants and literateurs. Considerably 
more rare is the model of an actress (No. 10). The delicacy of 
headdress and robes must be responsible for the fact that few of 
these figures have survived the centuries. This dignified, somewhat 
overdressed, theatrical lady, a Lady Macbeth of the East, is among 
the few that we have andit breathes the sumptuousair of an affluent 
society. The T‘ang theatre must have provided a splendid 
spectacle! 

It is interesting to see how a period as positive in its art forms as © 
the Tang has placed its stamp on even small objects like the lamp 
in the form of a duck (No. 11). The head is turned to grip a lotus 
flower which serves to hold the oil. The brilliant iridescence of 
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2. Bronze food-vessel (Kuei) : 8} in. diameter, 6 in. high. An inscription in the centre of the 


interior reads ‘Ancestor (probably grandfather) Yi’. 


3. Bronze 9} in. high tripod libation cup (Chio). Shang-Yin Dynasty (1766-1122 B.C.). 


4. Pottery 8} in. high vase, excavated at Anyang, Honan Province. Chou Dynasty 


(1122-249 B.C.). 


5. Bronze, 9 in. long lamp in the form of a seated ram, found at Ch‘ang-sha, Hunan Pro- 


vince. Han Dynasty (206 B.C.-A.D. 220). 


6. Gilt-Bronze, 3} in. high bear. Han Dynasty (206 B.C.-A.D. 220). 


7. Jar with domed cover, 11} in. high, in an olive green glaze. Early Six Dynasties: Yiieh 


ware (probably from the Chiu-yen kilns). 


the green glaze reminds one of Han dynasty wares but the assur- 
ance of modelling and the bold lines of the wings, the freedom of 
movement—all are unmistakably T‘ang. 

In the same way the gilt-bronze mythical animal (No. 12) has 
the same martial vigour, the masculinity of an art in full command 
of its resources. Its lineage goes back to the chimeras of the 
immediate post-Han period and in its fully developed form, as seen 
here, such figures became the models for similar animals in 
subsequent centuries, especially in Ming times. 

Any collection which makes pretensions to cover the whole 
range of Chinese art must inevitably give full attention to the 
ceramics of the Sung dynasty—the period of unquestioned per- 
fection of glaze, form and decoration. The small ‘Northern 
Celadon’ jar (No. 13) belongs to the group whose deep-cut 
decoration has a quality which is almost sculptural. To my mind 
these are the finest of all the northern celadons. 

The Sung black glazed wares, despite their influence on modern 
potters, remain an acquired taste. The graceful vase from a Honan 
kiln (No. 14) belongs to a group in which the Chinese potter 


combined dark brown decoration on black—an unpromising 
combination which, however, in their skilled hands results in a 
piece of lustrous, almost mysterious depth. Here the shape is 
carried almost to the brink of weakness and the decoration is an 
object lesson in the way the Chinese of the Sung period shunned 
any suggestion of the obvious. 

A ware that was first made in early Sung times and continued 
into the Ming centuries was chiin (No. 15). It is the most solid of 
the Sung wares, but the glaze is perhaps the warmest. The size of 
this example, over 12 inches in diameter, is very rare. I he delicacy 
of the lavender background acts as a perfect foil for the splashes ot 
vivid purple found on many of them. These are pt oduced by small 
amounts of copper added to the body and the capriciousness of 
the designs this creates in the kilns (no two are ever alike) gives 
them their own vitality and distinction. 

The pale blue ch‘ing-p‘ai porcelain was made in many parts of 
China and was certainly one of the most popular wares of the 
period. The quality of manufacture and design varies, but an 
example of the very finest of both is seen in the small cosmetic box 
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8 (left). Pottery, 21 in. high figure of a court official. Ascribed to the Wei 
Dynasty (A.D. 386-589). Formerly in the collection of Her Majesty Queen 
Marie of Roumania. 


9 (below). A pair of tomb figures of dancing girls in unglazed pottery with 
traces of red and black pigmentation. T‘ang Dynasty (A.D. 618-906). 


(No. 16). The incised design on the lid is typical of the combin- 
ation of delicacy and assurance which gives Sung art its unmistak- 
able character. The lightness of the interior of the box can only be 
understood by reference to the pictures of the exquisite ladies it 
served. 

The saucer (No. 17) with its grey glaze and close dark crackle is 
of the type which was once commonly known as ko ware. Alack 
for our convenience, the term ko has been discredited, but without 
putting anything more definite in its place. The type is now 
merged into the larger Lung-ch’iian kilns category. It probably 
dates from the second half of the Sung period when the north of 
China was in nomad hands and the court was centered in the 
south at Hang-chou. 

The stucco figure (No. 18), a rare and important piece, has been 
described as a ‘Lohan Listening’ but may in fact be intended to 
represent the legendary sage Hsii Yu who served the mythical 
Emperor Yao so well that the ruler offered him the throne. The 
sage declined and went to a nearby waterfall where he washed out 
his ears to purify them from the sounds of wordly temptation. 
The subject, popular in Sung Confucian moralising, is found in 
Japanese ink painting, but I have not encountered it elsewhere in 
‘sculpture. 

The Mount Trust has tried with relatively few pieces to cover 
the whole range of blue-and-white wares from their beginnings 
in the late fourteenth century down to the eighteenth century. 


Io (left). Pottery 19 in. high figure of an actress, showing 
traces of green and blue pigment. T‘ang Dynasty (A.D. 
618-906). » - 
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11. Pottery model of a lamp in the form of a duck, 
covered with a green glaze with brilliant iridescence 
shading to turquoise. T‘ang Dynasty (A.D. 618-906), 
32 in. high, 5} in. wide. There is a similar specimen in the 
collection of Mrs. Alfred Clark. 


12. Gilt-bronze figure of a monster, 6 in. high, 8 in. long, 
T‘ang Dynasty (A.D. 618-906). 


13. Porcelain, 4 in. high jar covered with a Celadon glaze, 
Sung Dynasty (A.D. 960-1279). 


14. Porcelain, 10} in. high bottle in rust colour on a black glaze. The period which most effectively combined the early variable 
Sung Dynasty (A.D. 960-1279), Honan ware. depth of colour with vigorous freehand drawing is that of Hsiian- 
té (1426-1435). The dish (No. 19) is as fine an example of this ware 
as can be seen anywhere. The ‘heaped and piled’ effect of the blue 
and the quality of the porcelain have never been surpassed. 

The cloisonné type stoneware, such as the hexagon flower pot 
in No. 22, is perhaps the most typical of all Ming wares. It must 
have been made in many ceramic centres throughout China. These 
three colour wares are what Mr. Arthur Lane has called ‘undoubt- 
edly the most impressive and perhaps the least understood’ of all 
Ming wares. Their quality and finesse varies greatly. Attheir finest 
: : : they have a clarity and a decisiveness which is almost like a paint- 
Ey Ponceauous 7% in. diameter saucer dish, covered with a thick ing; in others the raised outlines have not retained the glazes dur- 
bes hie te crackle grey glaze, Sarig; 107 B88 haat cea: ing firing as efficiently as intended and a certain muzziness results. 

; Lotus flowers are the most popular motive and their grace and 
movement enlivens many a heavy pot, as they do in this probably 
early example. 

In addition to blue-and-white, Europe knew and admired one 
particular type of Chinese ware as early as the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, namely the pure white blanc-de-chine of the 
Téhua kilns in south China. They inspired many imitations in 
European kilns during the eighteenth century. Their dating is most 
difficult to establish and we do not even know when they were 

bony \>¥ first made. It seems likely, however, that the kilns were in oper- 
qo sz ~ Oe ie : ation as early as the beginning of the fifteenth century. Our only 
A or CJ Ne 


15. A widely-exhibited Imperial basin, 123 in. wide, 3} in. high. 
Sung Dynasty: Chiin Yao. 


16. Circular, 6} in. diameter cosmetic box, the inside containing 
three small cups with gourd branches and berries between them, 
covered with a pale bluish glaze, found at Nanchang, Kiangsu 
Province. Sung Dynasty: Ch‘ing-p‘ai ware. 


18 (facing). Seated 18 in. high figure of a Lohan in stucco. 
Sung Dynasty (A.D. 960-1279), from the Sun Wu Tsu 
temple, Shan-so Province. 
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19. Porcelain, 73 in. diameter, dish in underglaze blue. Ming Dynast: 
Hsiian-Te period (A.D. 1426-35). 


20. Porcelain, 9} in. diameter famille verte birthday plate, on the back tl 
six-character mark of K ‘ang Hsi. K‘ang Hsi period (A.D. 1662-1722). 


21. Porcelain, 16 in. high figure of a Buddha covered in a thick cream 
white glaze. Seventeenth-century, Fukien ware. 


22. Stoneware, 8} in. long hexagonal flowerpot. Ming Dynasty (A.I 
1368-1644), second half of the fifteenth century. Formerly in the Eumo: 
fopoulos and Mrs. Alfred Clark collections. 


23. K’ang Hsi model of a recumbent horse, covered in a yellow glaze, 43 in. high, 5 in. long. 24. Ch‘ien Lung model of a deer, covered with yellow, 
grey and white splashed glazes resembling fur markings, decorated in famille verte enamels, 10 in. high, 7} in. long. 


criteria hitherto seem to be somewhat vague ones of ‘modelling’ 
and a creaminess of glaze which some experts claim to be an 
indication of Ming date. The figure of the Buddha (No. 21), 
creamy of texture and superbly modelled, belongs to the seven- 
teenth century and possibly to the early part of that century. More 
rare than the flowing kuan-yin figures, it is the product of deep 
religious feeling as well as skilled craftsmanship. A full-length 
study on blanc-de-chine is much overdue. 

The last great period of Chinese ceramics, that of the seven- 
teenth-cighteenth centuries, is represented by three outstanding 
objects. No. 20 shows a typical famille-verte so-called ‘Birthday 
Plate of The Emperor K‘ang-hsi’ of crystal clarity in design and 
material. A number of such plates exist, their decoration differing 
slightly. Sometimes the attendant figure offers to the “Queen 
Mother of the West’ a peach of longevity. Sometimes, as here, 
she offers some Iung-chih fungus. The inscription in four characters 
round the rim means ‘a myriad long lives without end’ and is in 
keeping with the offering of the fungus of longevity. Such plates 
were always highly valued in China and about fifty years ago 
were among the first to attract western collectors to the beauties 
of really fine Imperial porcelain. 

The Imperial factories of Ching-té-chen produced a vast range 
of figures and animals. A common love of horses unites the 
Chinese and the British. The yellow and aubergine model (No. 23) 
of about 1700 comes at the end of a long line of scupltures, paint- 
ings and models of horses, going back well over 2,000 years. Such 
a figure, created with affection and wit carries us across the 
boundaries of race and culture. The deer (No. 24) is somewhat 


more exotic, but considerably more rare. It shows the full palette, 
yellow, grey and white splashed glazes, the saddle cloth in famille- 
rose colours, and the perfection of technique typical of the 
mid-eighteenth century. 

However, for the essence of technical perfection in singularly 
pure form the vase, which is the subject of the frontispiece of this 
article, is incomparable. This is undoubtedly one of the really great 
pieces of Chinese porcelain in Western collections. Fine famille-rose 
enamels are displayed against a soft lavender ground. The painting 
has all the quality of fine eighteenth-century flower painting anda 
nostalgic poem on the back of the vase adds to the delicate imagery 
of the drawing. This twin play on the emotions is one of the most 
effective devices of Chinese painting. 

‘The hibiscus flowers of Ssu-ch‘uan are famed for their 

double colour, 

In October they cover the branches, 

In autumn their full bloom is a wonderful sight, 

But soon the wind will blow down their leaves.’ 

This is a poem by T‘ang Yin, the famous director of the 
Imperial kilns from 1728-1749. A Manchu of high birth, T'ang 
Yin was also a connoisseur and his devotion to his duties led to the 
production of many of the most admired eighteenth-century 
pieces. No finer example exists than this vase. 

It is one thing to amass works of Chinese art—another to collect 
them with discrimination. The first approach, now very difficult 
to adopt, created some of our best study collections, the second 
has resulted in what many consider to be the finest small collection 
in Britain. 


Andreina Griseri 


"EE HE years immediately after 1772 are of outstanding import- 
ance in the career of Claude Michel, called Clodion, for 
they mark the beginning of his work in Paris after his long stay in 
Rome. Sébastien Adam, J. B. Lemoyne II, Falconet, Caffieri, 
Pajou and Pigalle were then active in the city. But in contrast 
with these rococo sculptors, Clodion developed an independent 
style of romantic classicism which derived as much from his 
innate sensibility as from the studies he had made in Rome. Dur- 
ing these years he also began to endear himself to collectors for 
those galanterie, or exercises in the genre gracieux, which were to 
enjoy great popularity until the Revolution put such elegant 
trifles out of fashion. And when these exquisite works were 
restored to favour in the nineteenth century, Clodion’s name 
became synonymous with a refined and somewhat ‘naughty’ 
elegance. It is interesting to note that in The Picture of Dorian 
Gray, the only statuette in Lord Henry’s Mayfair sitting-room, 
was a Clodion, placed among the Persian carpets with long silk 
fringes and the blue and white porcelain vases. 

After the death of his uncle, Lambert Sigisbert Adam, under 
whom he had received the first elements of his artistic education, 
Clodion passed in 1759 to the studio of Pigalle where he spent 
five months and learnt further secrets of his craft and the decora- 
tive subtleties of the rococo style.t That same year he won the 
Grand Prix, awarded at a meeting of the Academie when those 
present included the Comte de Caylus, Cochin, the painters 
Silvestre, Restout, Nattier, Vien, Drouais, Lagrenée, and the 
sculptors Le Moyne and Falconet. When he was given the prize 
on the 1st September, Mariette (an honorary member), Van Loo, 
Chardin, Toqué, Pigalle and Caffieri were among those present. 
With the blessing of these artists, Clodion set off for Rome in 
1762, visiting on the way: Pisa, Florence, Siena and Perugia—a 
profitable journey for a sculptor. Together with Lavallée Poussin, 
he reached Rome on the 25th December and was received by 
Natoire at the Palazzo Mancini in the Corso, then the seat of the 
Academie Francaise, where he was to stay for the next four and a 
half years. Late in 1766 Natoire asked for Clodion’s scholarship 
to be extended, but his request was refused and on the 2nd 
June, 1767, the sculptor Yves-Eloy Boucher arrived to take his 
place at the Academy. Nevertheless, Clodion stayed on in Rome 
at his own expense and it was not until February, 1771, that 
Natoire told Marigny that he had decided to return to Paris after 
nine years of Roman studies. 


! There is no adequate modern monograph on Clodion. But see: H. Thirion: Les 
Adam et Clodion, Paris, 1885; J. J. Guiffrey in Gazette des Beaux Arts, 1892, pp. 479- 
495; 1893, pp. 164-176, 392-417; S. Lami: Dictionnaire des Sculpteurs de I’école 
francaise au dix-huitieme siécle, Paris, 1911, vol. Il, pp. 142-159; John Fleming in The 
Connoisseur, September, 1957, p.3. John Maxon’s article in The Bulletin of the Rhode 
Island School of Design, May 1959, includes some interesting notes on Clodion’s 
classicism. There have been many references in recent periodicals to individual 
works by Clodion in museums, private collections and the sale rooms. 


was praised in the Mercure for his serious study of the ant 


recorded, notably the statuettes of ‘Une femme 
allume le feu d’ Amour’, ‘Une pretresse cou 

sur l’autel’ and a Vestal, all included in the Julienn 
a ‘Bacchante et enfant’ and a single Bacchante which pa r 
the collection of M. de Marigny to the Louvre where they now 
are. In 1773 Clodion exhibited at the Salon for the first time, and _ 


Another critic commented on his ‘idées sublimes et riantes’, 
while a writer in the Avant Coureur emphasized his “aimable, 
varié et galant’ style, remarking that his low-reliefs were ‘d’un 
fini précieux’. Before the end of 1773 Clodion received from the 
Directeurs des Batiments an important commission to go to 
Carrara to buy marble for the King. He took the opportunity of 
returning briefly to Rome but was back in Paris by July or 
August, 1774.° 

Some letters written by Clodion in 1774, now in the Archives 
de la Seine Inferieure and the Archives Nationales, afford a 
glimpse of him beginning work in Paris where competition from 
other artists made his life difficult. They are. addressed to the 
architect G-M. Couture and to the Abbé Terray who had 
succeeded Marigny as Controleur Général.* Another important, 
and hitherto unpublished, series of letters is concerned with his 
Italian tour of 1773 /4 and also throws some light on his relations 
with the sculptor Vitale Finelli of Carrara whom he com- 
missioned to supply marble and sculptures for Terray and other 
Parisian amateurs according to his directions and sketches. There 
are five letters from Clodion to Finelli, written in a somewhat 
rudimentary Italian and dated respectively, Rome, 21st May, 
1774, Paris, 6th December, 1774, 13th June, 1775, 16th January, 
1776, and 12th June, 1776.4 

In his first letter, from Rome, Clodion told his ‘Amico Cari- 
simo’ [sic] that he would soon return to Carrara to inspect the 
marbles that were being carved for him. But he advised Finelli 
to cease work on some vases because the King had died and great 
changes were expected.* Later letters reveal, however, that these 
vases were completed. On the 6th December he wrote asking 
Finelli to buy immediately four pieces of marble ‘per li groupi di 
puti per Monsieur l’abbaté Terray Controllore Générale’. The 
order had been delayed for shortage of money but now he was 


? J. J. Guiffrey: op. cit., p. 491. 

3H. Thirion: op. cit., pp. 273 and 382-3. 

* The letters were discovered in Rome by Dr. Antonino Santangelo, director of 
the Museo di Palazzo Venezia, Rome, who kindly referred me to them. I am most 


. grateful to him for his help. 


° The text is as follows: ‘quanto alli vasi non fate altro che quelli che sono fatti 
perché al mio ritorno in Carara vedremo come anderanno le cose perché gia 
saperete che il Re di Francia é morto e che questo fara un gran cangiamento tanto 
per motivo di Madama du Barry che di molti altri’. (In this and the following 
quotations I have preserved Clodion’s irregular spelling.) 


able to send ‘2064 lire tornese e soldi 14’. Listing the pieces of 
marble to be bought and their prices, he asked Finelli to measure 
them before paying for them since the vendor had previously 
over estimated the size of one.* Above all, he told Finelli not to 
divulge for whom the marble was intended.’ He then referred to 
sixty vases, some marble blocks for busts and a barrel of pum- 
mice which he needed. 

Clodion was able to thank Finelli for sending the marble blocks 
when he wrote to him on the 13th June. He also enclosed money 
in payment of the account, honestly pointing out that Finelli had 
made a mistake to his own disadvantage. He complained that he 
was earning very little at this time,* but he was still receiving 
commissions. Now he required eighteen vases similar to one 
which Finelli had carved for Terray and also twelve smaller 
vases which should be made without ‘piedi riportati’. In his next 
letter, of the 16th January, 1776, Clodion referred again to the 
thirty vases, asking that they should be carefully packed since 
five, out of sixty, sent earlier to the Controleur Général had been 
broken in transit. He also asked for three more pieces of marble, 
though these were not to be of ‘betoglio’ (presumably “Betulla’ a 
type of Tuscan marble). Concluding, he sent his regards to the 
whole Finelli family as in former letters; and his remarks suggest 
that he had been their guest in Carrara. 

Some of the marble which Clodion bought during his visit to 


6* _. ma mi farete il piacere di misurarlo in sua presenza prima, di pagarlo, per che 
lui 6 fa di misura Km. 77:10 e vi ricorderete che quando |’abiamo misurata non 
faceva tanto.’ 

7 ‘Ma sopra tuto vi prego di non dire a nessuno per chi sond questi marmi, dité 
solamente che vid mandata delli quatrini per pagare li pezzo di marmo che anno da 
partire subito, se foss¢ possibile di fare partire queste marmi senza che lo sapesse 
il Lazzoni e sarebé meglio, per che non mi fidd, é non vorei che costoi facesse 

ualche diavolerié, ma non vi dicho altrd per che ne sapeté quanto e pit di me per 
fare andare tute le cosse bene.’ 
®*Ma presentemente io spenda assai ¢ non guadagni niente per motivo che non 
_ poss lavoraré, ne pure fare lavoraré...’ 
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I (left). Faun and Nymph, terracotta relief by Claude Michel, called 
Clodion, inscribed: CLODION in Carare 1773. Viezzoli Collection, 
Genoa. 

2 (above). A painting by P-J. Sauvage after the relief by Clodion, 
now in the Viezzoli Collection. Musée Nissim de Camondo, Paris. 


Carrara in 1773 was destined for the statue of St. Cecilia and a 
low relief of the same Saint’s death which he carved for Rouen 
Cathedral shortly after his return to Paris. Unfortunately the 
putti intended for the Abbé Terray and the vases mentioned in 
the subsequent letters to Finelli cannot be traced, though it is to 
be hoped that the publication of the documents may help to bring 
them to light. 

An exquisite and previously unrecorded terracotta relief of a 
Faun and Nymph, in the Viezzoli Collection, Genoa, may be 
used to illustrate Clodion’s style at this vital moment in his 
career. Measuring 32.5 37 .cm., it is signed and dated: CLO- 
DION in Carare 1773 (No. 1). The subtle modelling especially of 
the background, which suggests great depth, shows how well he 
was able to render wholly pictorial effects in relief work. The two 
little fauns dancing in the foreground seem to derive from some 
sculpture by Duquesnoy which Clodion may have seen in Rome. 
But they also suggest a comparison with the most famous 
quattrocento sculptures, on account of the formal style of model- 
ling and the sensuous texture of the flesh which is so delicately 
suggested. 

Mr. David Carritt has kindly drawn my attention to a copy of 
this terracotta, painted by Piat-Joseph Sauvage and now in the 
Musée Nissim de Camondo, Paris (No. 2).° In this grisaille, 
Sauvage has simplified the composition slightly and darkened the 
shadows which Clodion treated with such skill. A comparison of 
certain details, notably the still-life of fruit and the head and 
hands of the faun, reveals how far the painter departed from the 
Arcadian atmosphere of the original. In fact this copy empha- 
sizes the astonishing brilliance of Clodion’s mature style which 
was already formed by 1773. 


9Tt is one of four grisaille paintings on canvas by Piat-Joseph Sauvage in this 
museum (cf. the current catalogue, Paris, 1960, p. 132) and measures 32 X 37°5 
cm. 
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‘1684’. 


I (left). From Dingley’s History from Marbl 


* = a : . . 
2 (below). The house soon after its completion. From a painting in the 


collection of Lady Hollenden. 


_ 3 (facing). The Western portico with Ionic columns, formerly the main 


entrance. 


Bowden Park, Wiltshire 


The Home of Mr. and Mrs. W. Donald Scott 


| ie OKING out to the west over a wide expanse of 
heavily-timbered country, Bowden Park stands on the 
ridge from which, with a sharp declivity, the hill falls to the 
valley with the Abbey and Laycock village at the foot. Built by 
James Wyatt in 1796, three houses have preceded it on, or very 
near, the present commanding site. What little is known of these 
earlier dwellings may be briefly told, and for the history of 
Bowden we need go no further back than to the time of Sir 
Henry Sharrington who, having obtained the estate as part of 
the Abbey lands of Laycock, bequeathed it to Lady Mildmay, 
his younger daughter. 

In 1623 °... Johnson of Bowden’ was ‘disclaimed’ in the 
Heralds Visitation, and sometime earlier the family had obtained 
a tenancy or lease. When Mildmay Fane, Earl of Westmorland, 
sold his Wiltshire property in 1662, William Johnson and his son 
George acquired the freehold. Early in Charles II’s reign John 
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Ralph Edwards 


ES 


Aubrey visited Bowden when collecting material for the history 


of the Northern Division of his native county. A house, pre- 
Reformation in origin, was then still standing on the site. 
‘Bowden, I believe’, writes Aubrey, ‘hath been a cell to Laycock; 
it is of ancient and strong free-stone building; and a little chapell 
yet remaining with the crucifix in the window March 6. 1625. 
Here hath been a parke and till about 1660, the pales stood about 
it. It is the seat of my learned friend, George Johnson Esq., Chan- 
cellor at Lawe’—subsequently ‘a judge of assizes in Wales’ and 
Member of Parliament for Devizes in 1681.1 Before his death two 
years later Johnson had demolished this mediaeval building and 
replaced it by a large square house in the style of Wren. An 
Engraving in Dingley’s History from Marble? shows it as ‘drawn in 
1684’ (No. 1) with a steep-pitched roof surmounted by a cupola, 
dormers, rows of sash windows and a central doorway ap- 
proached by a flight of steps; the forecourt being enclosed by 
walls and a screen with stone balusters. It is described on the 
drawing as “This Delicate seat visible on the Road of London to 
Bath on the top of Bowden Hill on the right hand between 
Sandy Lane and Laycock in Wiltshire’. 

Johnson’s ‘pious consort and dear relict’ Mary seems to have 
sold the estate in or before 1720 to Benjamin Haskin Styles, a 
notorious speculator in the South Sea Company, who embarked 
on an ambitious project for a grand new Bowden House, doubt- 
less in the fashionable Palladian style, on a site said to be ‘some- 
what to the north’. Never completed, no trace of it remains— 
only the levelled ground for a site. Benjamin Styles was succeeded 


- by his nephew Francis Eyles, son and heir of Sir John Eyles, Bart., 


! See Brief Lives, John Aubrey, edit. Anthony Powell, 1949: ‘His death is an extra- 
ordinary losse to me, for that had he lived to have been Master of the Robes I had 
been one of his Secretarys, worth 600 li—or more’. 

* Printed from his original MS, in The Antiquaries Journal, Vol. 97, p. 497. 
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who sold Bowden in 1751 to Ezekiel Dickinson. His son Barnard 
swept away Johnson’s imposing Carolean mansion, which had 
survived the abortive project of Styles, and employed Wyatt to 
build the present house.* 

This Dickinson is a shadowy figure. Yet he must have been a 
man of discernment and taste, knowing what he wanted and 
successful in obtaining it from an architect, richly gifted but 
incorrigibly erratic, dilatory and irresponsible. For its size (it is 
not a Heveningham, nor even so large as the neighbouring 
Doddington Park) Bowden must certainly rank high among the 
achievements of Wyatt’s later phase. As we shall see, in the last 
few years it has been stripped of Victorian accretions and brought 
back to its pristine original state; thus providing an outstanding 
exception to the present trend of wholesale demolition and a 
welcome contrast to the melancholy fate that has overtaken so 
many fine country houses. 

Early in Queen Victoria’s reign the estate was purchased by 
John Nelson Gladstone, third son of Sir John and brother of the 
Prime Minister, who retired from the navy with the rank of 
Captain and sat as Liberal member for Devizes from 1852-57. 
Captain Gladstone not only built the neo-Gothic church of St. 
Ann on the top of the hill opposite the entrance gates (completed 
just before his death in 1863) but considerably enlarged the house. 
He removed the pillared orangery at the east end of the south 
front, using the space for an additional dining room, and provided 
more bedrooms and offices on the north side. From Captain Glad- 
stone the estate descended to his grand-daughters, and was acquired 
from their trustees by Mr. and Mrs. Donald Scott in 1954. 

The new owners were confronted by a formidable task. The 
house had not only lapsed into bad repair; it was far too large for 
their needs and for present domestic conditions. They at once set 


3 Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Magazine, Vol. XXXIX, pp. 112-113. 
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4. The west and south fronts. 


about a drastic reduction, some replanning for convenience being 
also involved. The structural alterations‘ can be briefly sum- 
marised. On the south the Victorian substitution for the orangery 
was converted into pantry, kitchen and sitting room for the staff, 
with a flat for their occupation above, while on the opposite side 
Captain Gladstone’s additions were demolished, his kitchen made 
into a garage, a new entrance to the house provided, and a 
passage leading into the staircase-hall. When these changes were 
completed, the house externally had again recovered its original 


* The architect was Mr. Kenneth Peacock of Messrs. Louis de Soissons, Peacock, 
Hodges and Robertson. 


5. The oval hall. 


appearance except for the south front. There the Victorian 
rebuilding had been remarkably congruous, the end bay beyond 
the destroyed orangery with its sunken arch, though altered, 
having been wisely retained. 

Much the most impressive exterior feature is the semicircular 
portico (No. 3 of the western facade, formerly the main entrance 
of the house, and shown in Plate 1 of Richardson’s New 
Vitruvius Britannicus (1819). With its central curved bay, four 
great columns of the Ionic order and recessed saucer-shaped dome 
this portico forms an imposing frontispiece. On either side is a 
large tripartite window with segmental tympanum and a panel 
of foliated ornament above; like the volutes and flutings of the 
capitals most crisply carved. This elevation, framed in wide 
pilasters containing empty oval niches below, is an admirable 
example of Wyatt’s ‘severe and fastidious style’. It has been 
claimed that the earliest of Wyatt’s surviving drawings, dated 
1771, has some affinities with Bowden House’.* But the drawing 
shows a larger and much more ambitious elevation and, save for 
the saucer dome, the resemblance is not close. 

But Bowden’s claim to rank high among Wyatt’s works of 
this period must be based on the interior. The house within, as 
it is today, is an almost complete realisation of the architect’s 
intentions, revealing his intuitive feeling for spatial harmonies: 
a little more or less and the impeccable proportions would be 
destroyed. The ornament, applied with consummate judgment, 


5 James Wyatt, Anthony Dale, 1956, p. 21 and Fig. 1. The drawing is in the Library 
of the R.I.B.A. In design the Bowden west front is much closer to the central 
block of Heaton Hall, Manchester, built by Wyatt for Sir Thomas Egerton in 1772. 


is both virile and delicate, perfect throughout in scale, and without 
a trace of the excessive elaboration, that ‘filigree’ character by 
Horace Walpole denounced in Adam’s later decorative schemes. 
All proclaims a single controlling and vigorous intelligence— 
and that at a time when Wyatt was wont to exasperate his best 
patrons by ignoring their commissions while he sat toping with 
his friends. 

Moreover Bowden is a model of convenient logical planning: 
a strong recommendation where a small staff is employed. Behind 
the portico, the central block forms a parallelogram, the oval hall 
(No. 5)—the Coade Stone figures in the alcoves are dated on the 
pedestals 1796, and were therefore obtained on the completion of 
the house—having the two large drawing rooms to north and 
south with the staircase hall beyond, flanked in its turn by the 
library, and dining room (No. 9). This hall, strikingly demon- 
strates Wyatt's masterly handling of space and judicious sub- 
ordination of ornament, which is confined to the friezes and the 
charming pattern of the wrought iron panels in the stately stair- 
case (No. 7), the more effective for the pair of plain rods separating 
them on alternate treads—an arrangement found in the more 
ornate staircase at Heveningham. 

Though paper and paint had to be stripped off to recover 
original decoration, or to complete it where missing, on the 
whole the Victorian and later owners had treated the interior 
with discretion and a sympathetic regard for its character. A 
proof of their praiseworthy conservatism is the retention of all 
Wyatt’s chimney pieces—comparatively simple but even in the 
bedrooms remarkable for distinction and purity of style—and 


6 & 7. A doorway in the oval hall gives access to the inner hall and main staircase. 
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(though this is less laudable, for who could want to destroy them!) 
of his figured mahogany doors throughout the house, superb 
examples of fin de siécle craftsmanship and comparable in quality 
with Adam’s doors at Osterley Park. In the south drawing room 
(Nos. 8 and 10) the bandings within the beads and flutes of the 
mouldings on both doors are of satinwood—a rare refinement, 
but then that room is certainly Wyatt’s decorative chef d’oeuvre at : 
Bowden. 
This room is once again in all essentials, including the colour — 
scheme, as Wyatt completed it for Barnard Dickinson. Chaste — 
and ‘fastidious’ in his later or ‘Grecian’ style of interior decoration, — 
the motifs are most felicitously contrasted and played off against — 
each other by subtle variations of scale. The delicate gilt wreaths, © 
vases and paterae of the frieze are relieved against a ground of © 
pale mushroom colour repeated as a background to the classical 
figure plaques on the wall panels, which are framed in gilt 
mouldings and painted to harmonise in a lighter shade. The 
fluted oval surrounded by garlands of leaves on the ceiling is — 
strongly reminiscent of designs by Sir William Chambers, 
regarded by Wyatt as the last exponent of ‘regular architecture’ _ 
in England. The second drawing room has a rather more elabor- 
ate ceiling and very similar frieze, but lacks the panelling which 
in the room opposite across the hall is so delightfully enriched by 


its plasterwork reliefs. 


8 (left). The south drawing room, the walls of which are 
decorated with classical reliefs (see also No. 10). 


9 (below). The set of mahogany chairs in the dining room 
corresponds in design with a plate in Sheraton’s Drawing 
Book. 
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to. In the south drawing room the 
furniture is satinwood, of about the same 
date as the house. 


11. The newly formed rose garden on 
the east side of the house. 


[71 


In some ways the dining room at Bowden (No. 9) is the most 
entirely satisfying room in the house. Perfect craftsmanship and 
proportions are combined with a masculine dignity and reticence 
of ornament rare in the later neo-classic style apart from its 
distinctive reinterpretation by John Soane, already at this date a 
formidable competitor of Wyatt. Here the decoration of the 
frieze is on a ground of deep blue, the note being taken up in the 


Wedgwood medallions of the chimneypiece. These accents of 


colour provide a delightful contrast with the white walls. The 
boat shaped brazier for charcoal, of cast iron with brass mounts 
of high quality, is a very rare and attractive example of chimney 
furniture in the neo classic taste, 

The library, a favourite living-room in winter, retains its 
original bookeases, filling the greater part of the walls. They are 
exceptional in combining a painted pinewood framework with 
glazed mahogany doors and cupboards below (No. 12). The 
alternate vase and anthemion motifs of the crisply cut friezes, are 
repeated on the entablature of the entrance door. 

On folng uUpstars at Bowden one is not in a metaphorical 
sense let down, [fin the spacious bedrooms there is less decoration, 
quality and finish are fully maintained, The doors and chimney- 
pieces suffer little by comparison with those on the ground floor: 
and the room above the oval hall, repeating its Curves and look- 
ing out westward between the columns of the portico, is 
particularly enviable, 

he furniture and pictures removed from their London house, 
or lately acquired by Mr. and Mrs, Scott, contribute largely to the 
total decorative effect of the beautiful interior, In the dining room 
(No, 9) the naively attractive portrait group by an unknown 
painter, represents three daughters of Sir Thomas Miller (1709- 

1), connected by marriage with the Gladstone family, it was 
painted about 1755, and was taken over as a sort of heirloom with 


- 


12 (left). A bookcase in the library, which combines painted pine 
framework with glazed mahogany doors and cupboards. 


13 (below). The central Wedgwood plaque, the ‘Marriage of Cupid 
and Psyche’, from the dining room chimneypiece. 


the house. To the right of the fireplace wall (bisected in the 
illustration) is an excellent Wootton of a horse with owner and 
groom, in colour and handling very unlike the many dull, lifeless 
equestrian pictures which are made to pass under his name. On 
the first landing is a large Italian river scene by William Marlow, 
an artist still liable to be underestimated, partly because he is 
rarely seen at the top of his form, as in this luminous, golden 
canvas. 

In the south drawing room (Nos. 8 and 10) the furniture is of 
satinwood and of about the same date as the house, its tone 
according perfectly with the mural decoration. In the dining 
room the set of mahogany chairs, which are of exceptional 
quality, corresponds exactly in design with one shown on a plate 
in Sheraton’s Drawing Book. 

Space will not suffice for an exploration of the grounds, where 
the newly formed rose and water gardens (No. 10) at the east end 
of the house need another year or two to achieve perfection, but 
in summer already produce a delightfully colourful effect. Close 
to the entrance gates is a large and ambitiously conceived 
grotto profusely ornamented with stalactites and shells of many 
kinds. Sadly damaged, it is now being rehabilitated, and is 
probably coeval with Benjamin Styles’ uncompleted house, 
Wyatt having done no more than adapt the windows to take 
his Gothic tracery. 

Wyatt began Doddington Park for Christopher Codrington in 
1798, about two years after finishing Bowden. It was while 
travelling in the coach of this friend and patron that the architect 
met his tragic end. What he had accomplished for Barnard 
Dickinson may well have persuaded Codrington to employ him; 
and indeed he could scarcely have asked for a more convincing 
proof of Wyatt’s powers than the newly completed house within 
a few miles of his own home. 


fuseum, with its famous collection of 
adtmuseum, there are two museums of 


art of primitive peoples (The Rauenstrauch- 
(the Lackmuseum Herbig-Haarhaus run 
nufacturers in the suburbs), and European 
in the Eigelsteintorburg, one of the mediaeval 
ity, the Kunstgewerbemuseum, or museum of 
ontains more than five hundred objects which are 
isplayed in its small rooms that there is no sense of 
ndeed, the size of the rooms has been turned to 


f the sequence of chronologically arranged rooms is 
to the Middle Ages and contains some notable pieces of 
d sculpture and textiles. A kneeling angel convincingly 
uted to Veit Stoss (No. 1) and a Franconian statue of St. John 
Evangelist, both carved in about 1500, are of outstanding 
interest. Here there is also a fine mid-fifteenth century embroider- 
altar frontal, originally in the church of Ziindorf, and a slightly 
ter Swiss tapestry representing an amusing satire on the life of a 
ousewife. There are many pieces of mediaeval jewellery, some 
<amples of German gothic furniture, arms and armour. Gothic 
clesiastical silver is represented by a chalice from the church of 
Mehlsack in East Prussia, made by one Mathias Roder in 1516. 
Dating from some decades earlier an exquisite green Venetian 
glass goblet has Renaissance style decorations though its form is 
still gothic (No. 2). 

_ Several of the other pieces of Venetian glass in the collection 
date from the sixteenth century and remind one of those elegant 
vessels which the banqueters hold in Paolo Verone’s paintings. 
The Italian Renaissance is also represented by a fine display of 
maiolica which includes albarelli from Faenza (one is dated 1548), 
a Deruta pitcher and a Castel Durante plate decorated with a 
female portrait inscribed: 1546 Faustina Diva. As one would 
expect, German sixteenth-century stoneware is much in evidence 
in this museum. There are several good Cologne pieces and some 
outstanding examples of the Sieburg pottery, notably a ewer, 
decorated with a crisply modelled frieze of deer. A large jug of 
Hafnerware, thickly encrusted with reliefs of Biblical subjects, 
made by Paul and Kunz Preuning of Nuremberg in about 1550, 
is a rare and interesting though hardly a beautiful object. Great 
cups and beakers by the silversmiths of Nuremberg are far easier 
on the eye despite their elaborate decorations. The museum also 
shows a pair of singularly handsome silver-mounted coconut 
pilgrim flasks made in Cologne in 1580. The Renaissance furniture 
includes a somewhat ponderous cupboard made in Cologne in 
about 1600 (and similar in style to English Jacobean furniture), a 
South German cabinet ingeniously decorated with geometrical 
figures in marquetry, and a delicately carved French walnut 


= 
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meuble a deux corps. Among other examples of French Renaissance 


others devoted to Roman art, modern art, — 


art are some Limoges enamels (No. 3). 

There is a small collection of Italian Renaissance medals, by 
Matteo de Pasti and others and one small German Renaissance 
bronze, Lucretia by Konrad Meit. Other statuettes are in the 
mannerist syle, by Giovanni da Bologna, Adriaen de Vries (Nos. 
5 and 6), Francesco Segala and Wilhelm Tetrode called Guglielmo 
Fiammingo. Small pieces of baroque sculpture includea pear-wood 
figure of a man by Georg Petel, a miniature of Michelangelo’s 
Bacchus in nut-wood, attributed tentatively to Balthasar Permoser, 
and a box-wood group of Mars and Venus ascribed to Andreas 
Schliiter. There is also a pretty rococo group of Spring and Summer 
carved in box-wood by Ferdinand Dietz in about 1750. 

The museum also possesses several minor masterpieces of 
rococo sculpture in porcelain: a squatting Meissen lynx, two feet 
high, made from a model by J. G. Kirchner for the Japanese 
Palace in Dresden, a pair of exquisite Meissen doves by J. J. 
Kaendler, originally in the collection of Clemens August, the 
notorious Archbishop and Elector of Cologne, and some delicately 
affected Nymphenburg figures by Bustelli, besides numerous 
statuettes by less well-known masters. A small group of Meissen 
wares, painted with chinoiseries, from a service made for Clemens 
August, and good examples of the Ansbach, Berlin, Frankenthal, 
Hochst and Vienna factories are also shown. The gaiety of rococo 
furniture is beautifully represented by a console table which is 
said to have been designed by Francois de Cuvilliés (No. 9), and 
the elegant chinoiserie grille on an otherwise sober writing desk 
(No. 8). Later pieces of furniture include a chair made for the 
Elector of Trier in about 1765 and a corner-cupboard dating from 
early 1780's, both by that virtuoso of marquetry, David Roentgen. 

The last room in the Eigelsteintorburg is devoted to Art 
Nouveau—or Jugendstil as it is called in Germany. There is a 
suite of chairs designed by Eugéne Gaillard in Paris in about 1900, 
upholstered in olive green and white silk (No. 10). On one of the 
walls hangs a tapestry of swans floating down a woodland stream, 
woven after a cartoon by Otto Eckmann in 1897. And there are 
some excellent pieces of glass, by Emile Gallé of Nancy and Louis 
Comfort Tiffany of New York—vases and scent flasks decorated 
with waving elongated flowers and marked by that curious epicene 
beauty which distinguishes the style. More recent objects include a 
Picasso plate and several vessels fashioned by contemporary Ger- 
man ‘studio potters’ and silversmiths. In fact, the Kunstgewerbe- 
museum presents an unusually wide conspectus of the applied arts 
which the visitor will find no less agreeable than instructive. 

The Kunstgewerbemuseum, Eigelsteintorburg, Cologne, is 
under the direction of Dr. Erich Kdllmann. It is open every day 
from ro to 5 and on Tuesday evenings from 7 to 10, except for 
New Year’s Day, Christmas Eve (from 12 to 1) and Christmas 
Day. Admission: 20 pf. on Sundays and holidays, otherwise so pf. 
E. Kéllmann: Cimelien, Cologne, 1960 catalogues all the objects 
on show. 
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THE KUNSTGEWERBEMUSEUM 


. Kneeling Angel, carved lime-wood, 32 cm. high. Probably carved in Nuremberg in about 1500 
nd attributed to Veit Stoss. 


. Goblet of Venetian glass enamelled and gilt, 15-6 cm. high. An outstanding example of late 
ifteenth century Venctian green glass, enamelled with a group of fashionably dressed figures 
epresenting the Triumph of Venus and inscribed: Asai dimanda chi servando tace. 


. Tazza, enamel on copper, 26 cm. diameter. Signed with the initials P.R., for Pierre Reymond, 
nd made at Limoges in about 1560. The painting represents Solomon on horseback followed by 
Zadok the priest, with Nathan, Bathsheba and David in the background. 


|. Tazza, silver, 14: 5 cm. high. An inscription records that this was made in 1627 by Georg Lang of 
Augsburg whose hall-mark is also stamped on it. Several other fine pieces of German baroque 
ilver are included in the museum. 


;. The Athlete, bronze statuette, 25 cm. high. The work of Adriaen de Vries, a pupil of Giovanni 
Ja Bologna, and an outstanding mannerist sculptor. 


5. Hercules, gilt-bronze statuette, 16 cm. high. Also the work of Adriaen de Vries. 


7. Sconce in the form of an eagle, faience, 40 cm. high. Made at the Potsdam factory between 
(698 and 1701 for a palace in Berlin. The form of the crown reveals that it dates from before 1701 
when Prussia became a kingdom. It is brightly coloured in manganese, dark blue, light blue and 
yellow. Several other fine examples of German and French eighteenth-century faience are included 
n the museum collections. 
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THE KUNSTGEWERBEMUSE Ga 


8. Writing desk of mahogany with gilt bronze grilles, 240 em. 
high. Probably made in Brunswick in about 1750. 


9. Console table of carved and partly gilt lime-wood with a 
(modern) giallo antico marble top, 80 cm. high. An exquisite 
piece of rococo furniture dating from the 1750’s and probably 
designed by Francois de Cuvilli¢s, the architect of the 
Amalienburg pavilion at Nymphenburg, the Residenz theatre 
in Munich, and the Falkenlust hunting lodge in the park of 
Briihl, near Cologne. 


10. Chair of nut wood upholstered in olive green silk with 
appliqué tulips in white. Designed by Eugéne Gaillard, Paris, 
in about 1900, part of a suite of furniture which forms one of 
the most notable exhibits in the Art Nouveau room of the 
museum. 


All photographs are reproduced by courtesy of the Rheinisches 
Bildarchiv. 


The Walpole Society: Volume xxxvu 


parry years ago, in 1911, a group of scholars founded The Walpole 
Society with i object of collecting and publishing material relating 
0 the history of art in England. It was named after Horace Walpole, the 
irst great historian of English art, and in the course of half a century has 
sublished several documents intimately associated with him—his own 
10tes on exhibitions, his journal of visits of country seats, and the note- 
900ks of George Vertue on which he based his Anecdotes of Painting. The 
atest volume published by the society—number thirty-seven in the 
eries—is devoted to the inventory of Charles I’s collection and also has a 
Walpole association, for he was deeply interested in this great assembly 
of works of art—the finest ever collected by a single Englishman—and 
ontributed a prefatory advertisement to the first printed edition of it. 
its publication in the year of the Walpole Society’s jubilee is therefore 
nost appropriate. 

Horace Walpole remarked of the 1757 edition of the inventory, that 
he English was ‘barely intelligible’ in places, but he ‘hoped that the 
surious will prefer the rude original, in its native truth, to a more 
solished but perhaps unfaithful narrative’. In fact, this edition, which has 
emained the standard text until now, was astonishingly and sometimes 
shockingly unfaithful. But the new version published by the Walpole 
Society provides as perfect a reproduction as could be desired of this 
fascinating series of documents. 

Mr. Oliver Millar has transcribed the four manuscript catalogues of 
works of art in the collection of Charles I with exemplary skill and care. 
The texts are prefaced with a full account of the various manuscripts and 
1 brief biography of Abraham Van der Doort, who was responsible for 
drawing up the first catalogue which Mr. Millar terms ‘perhaps the 
finest inventory of its kind ever compiled in England’. In an appendix 
there is a transcript of a later inventory probably made after Van der 
Doort’s death in 1640. 

Abraham Van der Doort, a modeller in wax of Dutch origin, came to 
England in about 1609 and by r6rr attracted the patronage of Henry, 
Prince of Wales. In 1625 the newly crowned Charles I confirmed his 

ppointment, made before his accession, as ‘Keeper of our Cabbonett 
Roome’. He was also given other offices including that of Overseer of the 
Royal pictures, being instructed ‘to prevent and keepe them (soe much as 
in him lyeth) from being spoiled or defaced, to order marke and number 
em, and to keep a register of them .. .’. True to his charge, he compiled 

e full inventory, now in the Bodleian Library, written by a scribe but 

opiously corrected and annotated in his own hand. Three fair copies, 


with further variations, were made of parts of this catalogue and are now 
in the Royal Library at Windsor, the British Museum and the Bodleian 
Library. Mr. Millar has transcribed these manuscripts, supplied footnotes 
on the many textual problems and given cross references to the works of 
art mentioned in more than one document. He has also identified many 
of the pictures to which they refer and added notes on their present 
whereabouts. 

The Royal Collection still contains a surprisingly large number of the 
paintings acquired by Charles I. But the majority of the capital pieces 
were dispersed at the time of the Civil War and many seem to have 
vanished beyond recall (some of the paintings have been destroyed 
including a ‘ffat Naked Baccus’ which suffered from Queen Victoria’s 
disapproval in 1897). The greatest of the Titians now hang in the Louvre 
and the Prado. Of three works by Rembrandt, one is still in the Royal 
Collection, one may perhaps be identified with the Self-Portrait at 
Liverpool, and the third is lost. It is to be hoped that the publication of 
this inventory will bring to light more of the pictures which Charles I 
collected with such discrimination. The inventories also refer to several 
works of sculpture, small bronzes for the most part, by Giovanni da 
Bologna, Duquesnoy and Francesco Fanelli. And there are some tantalis- 
ing references to pieces of silver by members of the Van Vianen family. 

This volume serves as a reminder that although the Walpole Society 
is mainly concerned with the history of art in Great Britain, its volumes 
contain an enormous amount to interest students of other European 
schools. No student of Venetian Painting can afford to neglect the 
articles on Canaletto in England. Nor should those who are concerned 
with seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century painting and sculpture 
of the Continental schools fail to consult the Vertue notebooks. It is 
therefore of paramount importance that anybody who is seriously concerned 
with the history of European art, and who is not already a member, should join 
the Walpole Society. At present it has less than 400 members. This number 
should be at least doubled. Those who join receive a volume of the invalu- 
able translations as they are published, every other year, and are enabled 
to buy nearly all the earlier volumes at special rates. They will also have 
the satisfaction of knowing that they are helping to finance the pub- 
lication of some outstanding works of scholarship—for the trifling sum 
of one guinea a year. Full details of membership may be obtained from the 
Treasurer, J. L. Nevinson, Esq., 18 Hyde Park Place, London, W.2; or from 
the Assistant Treasurer, Department of Prints and Drawings, British Museum, 
London, W.C.1. 


The Toilet Set 


This consists of 17 pieces (No. 10), apart from the little unmarked 
eye-bath, which may or may not belong to it. It is said to have 
been purchased by Lionel Sackville, 7th Earl and 1st Duke of 
Dorset, in 1743 at a sale of the effects of the Countess of North- 
ampton. His mother, Lady Mary Compton, first wife of the 6th 
Earl, was the daughter of James Compton, 3rd Earl of N orthamp- 
ton: so there would seem to have been a sentimental side to the 
purchase. In the present case it looks as if the set, with its added 
pair of oval hair brushes, had been adapted for male use; for all 
these toilet-sets appear to have been made for ladies, being often 
given as wedding presents. Although the number of pieces is 
fairly representative of its date (1673-4), it may well be incomplete 
as it appears today. There are no clothes brushes or whisks, no 
comb-case, pincushion box, candlesticks, or bell. The famous 
Lennoxlove set (1672-77) is also of 17 pieces (French), while the 
Victoria and Albert Museum Calverley set (1683) has only 13 
pieces. Early eighteenth-century sets became larger, one of the 
Duke of Portland’s sets (1710-1714) being 21, the Lowther set 
(1708) 30 pieces and the Lamerie (Ashmolean) set of 1724 has 28 
pieces. Some foreign sets assumed enormous proportions, chiefly 
because they included luncheon sets. Thus one at the Hermitage 
consisted of over 60 pieces (A. Foelkersam Inventaire de l’argenterie 
... des Palais Impériaux, Vol. 1, Pl. 48 and Vol. 11, p. 308 et seq), 
while another at the Schloss Detmold (State of Lippe) was made 
up to 100 pieces. 

Turning to the Knole set, the general design is one of stippled 
panels, the legs of the large boxes being of acanthus leaves and 
those of the smaller ones of lions’ pads. The chief feature, however, 
is the large appliqué monogram of the Northamptons surmount- 
ed by acoronet within a laurel wreath. Allare ona matted ground. 
Details of the pieces are as follows: 

Mirror: height: 214 in. width: 13} in. 

height of actual glass: 174 in. 

Two standing dishes on trumpet-shaped feet: 
diam: 10} in. height: 3 in. 
marked weight of each: 25-4 oz. 

Two large oblong boxes on four acanthus leaf legs: 
length: ro} in. width: 7} in. height: 3 in. 
marked weights: 58-4 and 58-18 oz. 

Two small oblong boxes, similar, on lions’ pads: 
length: 5} in. width: 3{ in. height: 2 in. 
marked weights: 14-9 and 14°16 oz. 

Two large octagonal boxes, no legs: 
diam: 53 in. height: 3 in. 
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marked weights: 23-6 and 23-10 oz. 
Two small octagonal boxes, no legs: 
diam: 4 in. height: 24 in. 


—— 
marked weights: 11-3 and 11-8 oz. ; ane 
Two hexagonal scent bottles with screw tops: 
diam: 34 in. height: 6} in. ; a 


marked weights: 14-6 and 14-14 oz. 
Two circular boxes with lids: 
diam: 24 in. height: 24 in. (unmarked): =e 
marked weights: 3-10 and 3-11 oz. _. : 
Two oval gentleman’s hair brushes (unmarked) : 
length: 5 in. weight: 2-12 oz. _ ‘ 
The maker of the set is a goldsmith who used an intr 
monogram which has never been satisfactorily read. There 
pierced cup and cover in the Victorian and Albert Museum» 
the mark in perfect condition. It appears to consist of a centr. 
with CG repeated each side. It is surmounted, not by a 
(Jackson) but by a sun in splendour. a 
There is also at Knole an unique toilet set (illustrated in 
Jackson, History, pp. 900-1 with fig. 1177) said to be the work of an 
English silversmith of about the middle of the eighteenth centu: 
It is made of some white vitreous substance decorated w 
pierced silver. Nothing appears to be known about it, and 
provenance is uncertain. It is kept in the strong-room } f 
original box and was last used by the late Queen Mary on her 
visit to Knole. 


The Andirons 


There are five pairs of silver andirons, or fire-dogs at Knole, al 
of which are exhibited in the rooms open to visitors (the famou 
pair of Henry VIII—Anne Boleyn andirons in the Great Hall 
of iron, the bottom portions having been burnished over the 
course of years. The top disks, or roundels, are also of iron and 
the crests of bronze. Jackson (History, p. 882) was mistaken in his 
statement that they have silver mounts). > 

It is generally assumed that silver andirons first made their 
appearance at the Restoration with other silver furniture. This 
not so. In a 1550 inventory of articles at Westminster Pal 
(Brit. Mus. Harl. 1419) both andirons and fire-irons gar 
with silver parcel-gilt are mentioned. Although no fi 
reference to them is found in Tudor inventories, it woul 


that such articles of luxury were well known in Sha! 


10. Toilet-set of 1673-4. Purchased by Lionel | 
7th Earl and 1st Duke of Dorset, at a sale of the effect: 
Countess of Northampton. 
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11. Pair of andirons and creepers 
showing ‘two winking cupids of 
silver’, c. 1670. 


12. Pair of iron andirons and creepers 
with roundels of silver, c. 1650, anda 
pair of silver-mounted tongs and a 


shovel. 


13. Pair of andirons and creepers, 
¢. 1680. 


a 


aes. 


remaining at Knole. 
and creepers stand in the 
large ornamental vase 


-head d feet. With them can 


us leaves, possibly simulating flames. They 
be dated 1660-85 (see N. M. Penzer, “The 
Connoisseur, June, 1954, pp. 9-11). Those 
680, have flame-like finials, as do also the 
of creepers. 
ai a to say a word on the difference between andirons 
2 Brichy, the andirons were chiefly for display, while 
k of supporting the logs fell on the small fire-dogs, or 
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I (No. 14), formerly known as a posset-cup or porringer, 
of Siecle The body is plain except for an embossed calyx 
ternate acanthus and Rae ave The handles are elegant 


> 14. Two-handled cup and cover in 
silver-gilt. Made by OS in 1684. 


\ 


The Sconces 


_ There are no less than 26 sconces at Knole, a number not exceeded, 


to my knowledge, in public or private ownership; although the 
Duke of Buccleuch possesses 20 dating from 1691—c. 1735. 

The rarity of silver sconces is due to two reasons: a large 
majority were made of very thin silver and in consequence had 
a short life, and, with the growing fashion for the more intimate 
silver table candlesticks, sconces became outmoded and were 
largely consigned to the melting pot. Their history has been 
adequately dealt with by Jones (see his “Windsor’ Catalogue). In 
the Tudor period they were known as ‘hanging candle-stickes’, 
‘Candleplates’ or “Candlesticke plates’. They could be either of 
the socket or pricket variety and usually had plain back-plates. 
From the time of Charles II to that of George I the back-plates 
became elaborately embossed, often bearing the arms of their 
owner. From the 1721 royal inventory we see that at that time 
195 sconces still remained. By 1832 the number had dwindled to 
41, while today only 23 remain in the royal collection. Of those 
at Knole No. 15 shows one of a superb set of twelve armorial 
oval sconces of 1685. These are described in the Knole catalogue 
as ‘James II wall lights’. The arms are those of the 6th Earl of 
Dorset impaling those of his wife, Lady Mary Compton. They 
are surmounted by a large coronet flanked by acanthus leaves 
which form the upper portion of acanthus volutes which extend 
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15. One of a set of twelve armorial sconces. The arms are those of the 6th Earl of Dorset impaling those of his wife, Lady Mary Compton. By S.T or T.S 


in monogram, 1685. 


16. One of a set of six sconces with central monogram and coronet of the Dorsets. Unmarked, but of the Charles II period. 


17. One 


of a pair of sconces with a central panel depicting a man armed with a large club. Unmarked, but c. 1675. 


either side of the arms. Below is a grotesque mask from which 
protrudes a single scroll bracket of acanthus leaves supporting a 
wax-pan with a candle-socket of vertical lanceolate leaves. The 
height is 9% in. and width 7 in. 

Of the set of twelve, four, which are fully marked, are by 
S.T, or T.S, in monogram (as in Jackson, p. 138). Five have the 
maker’s mark only, and the remaining three have the maker’s 
mark and lion passant. Four of them weigh 66 oz. and the other 
eight 134 oz. averaging about 163 oz. each. 

The next set, consisting of six large oval sconces, 14 in. X 10 in. 
hang in the Colonnade Room. They are boldly chased with 
acanthus foliage and swags of fruit surmounted by two amorini 
supporting a basket of fruit and flowers (No. 16). In the centre 
are the arms, motto, and coronet of the Earls of Dorset appliqué. 
Each sconce has a single acanthus scroll bracket with wax-pan and 
candle-socket (total weight 212 oz.). They are unmarked, but of 
the Charles II period. There is also a matching set of six sconces 
slightly taller (142 x 10 in.) of the same period and type. They 
weigh 210 oz. and are unmarked. 

Finally there is a pair of large oval sconces (No. 17) with 
massive scrolls, clusters of fruit and flowers and grotesque masks. 
The centres are embossed with the figure of a man holding a long 
club. Each has a single foliated bracket with floral wax-pan and 


nozzle. They are 17 in. high and 134 in. wide (weight 87 oz.). 


Pair of Chandeliers 


Silver chandeliers are of great rarity, few having survived to the 
present day. Their great weight on the one hand, and the growing 
popularity of table lighting on the other doubtless caused many 
fine examples to be consigned to the melting pot. As with the 
sconces, they date back to Tudor times; although it is not always 
clear from contemporary inventories if the object in question is 
what we mean by ‘chandelier’ or not. 

In his Jewels and Plate of Queen Elizabeth I, A. J. Collins 
discusses this difficulty. But item 772 of the 1574 inventory surely 
refers to chandeliers with the entry: “Tenne hanging Candle- 
stickes with XXX sockettes and Cheines all guilt . . . *. In later 
days they were usually known as ‘branches’, and five occur in the 
1721 inventory, the smallest being ‘6 nozell’ and the largest a 
‘16 nozelled branch’ weighing 1012 oz. One of the earliest exam- 


_ ples known was made in England in 1630 for the Cathedral of the 


Assumption at Moscow, and was said to weigh nearly 3,000 lbs., 
but was melted down during the French invasion—a very much 
smaller one being made later from a portion of the silver. No 
chandeliers of the Charles II period remain in the Royal collection, 


18. One of a pair of eight-light chandeliers. Unmarked, but possibly c. 1680. 


but examples occur in those of the Duke of Buccleuch, the Duke 
of Devonshire—and at Knole. 

The Duke of Buccleuch’s example is of great beauty and 
magnificence, being fitted with sixteen scrolled branches in two 
tiers of eight, those of the lower tier being in the form of mer- 
maids; just like the ones seen on the frieze in the ballroom at 
Knole. (The weight of the great Knole piece is 2,061 oz.) In the 
Colonnade Room at Knole there is a pair (No. 18) of eight-light 
chandeliers: unmarked, but c. 1680. They have plain double- 
scrolled arms springing from sockets attached to the main central 
member, which has engraved female heads between the sockets. 
Below is a pine pendant partially encased by acanthus leaves, 
while above is a tall vase-shaped section straddled by four 
applied flat terms with female faces. A large suspension ring 
crowns the double-tiered cover to the ‘vase’. 

In the strong-room at Knole is a nineteenth-century copy of 
the chandeliers. They bear the Victoria and Albert Museum 
stamp: ‘Science and Art Department V.R.’. Among the few other 
extant examples there is the splendid pair in the Kremlin made by 
de Lamerie in 1734-5; the thirteen-branch one at Hampton Court 
made for William III by George Garthorne; the Queen Anne 
piece from the Sneyd heirlooms; and lastly the pair made by 
Behrens, the Hanoverian goldsmith, for George II, and now in the 


collection of Lord Fairhaven (see The Connoisseur, January, 


1943, p. 103). 


Chalice 


This (No. 19) appears to be the only ecclesiastical piece now 
remaining at Knole. It is of silver-gilt, entirely plain, the body 
being of beaker shape on a round trumpet-shaped foot. The cover 
with its reel-shaped knop, forms a paten. It is engraved with the 
Royal arms, crown and motto. It was made in 1684-5 by OS, 
with a small sprig or trefoil, below (see also No. 14). The w eight 
is 25 oz. 10 dwt. 


Pair of Standing Salvers 


As can be seen (No. 20), this pair of seventeenth-century silver- 
gilt standing salvers presents a very fine example of the engraver’s 
art. The whole surface, except for the plain border and gadrooned 
edge, is closely covered with a mass of sinuous acanthus foliage. 
Birds, among which the eagle will be noticed, are intermingled 
in the foliage, while a small circular medallion appears immedi- 
ately above and below the arms, which were added after 1800. 
They are those of Charles Baron Whitworth, so created in 1800, 
subsequently (1813) Earl Whitworth, who in 1801 married 


19. Silver-gilt chalice. Made by OS in 1684. 


20. Pair of 54 in. diameter silver-gilt standing salvers 
by Peter Harache, 1688-9, with the arms of Baron 
Whitworth and the two Sackville crests underneath. 


21. Silver-gilt 11} in. high ewer with harp-shaped 
handle, weight 79 oz. Maker’s mark TI with two 
escallops, possibly for Thomas Issod, 1694-5. 


Arabella, widow of John Frederick Sackville, 3rd Duke of Dorset. 
The salvers rest on a circular gadrooned foot attached to a central 
point of a cinquefoil cut-card acanthus decoration. The backs 


are engraved with the two Sackville crests and the monogram 
WESW, for William Edward Sackville West (1830-1905). 


Silver-gilt Ewer 


As this (No. 21) is engraved with the arms of George III it may 
have formed part of the plate granted to John Frederick, 3rd Duke 
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of Dorset when Ambassador to Paris in 1783, or to Lord 
Whitworth when Ambassador to the French Republic in 1802. 
The body is divided into three sections by two horizontal 
mouldings, the upper two being left plain, while the lower one 
has a slightly oblique decoration of alternate gadrooning and 
fluting. The same design is repeated on the round concave base and 
twice on the cover—round the edge and as a circular cushion in 
the centre from which rises a floral finial. The handle is harp- 


shaped with terminal volutes. The spout is small, the under part 


being both fluted and gadrooned. 


Contemporary Painting and 
Sculpture for Leicestershire Schools 


Alec Clifton-Taylor 


T HE Arts Council exhibition with the above title originally 
opened at Cambridge in January of last year. Since then it 
has been seen in London, in Cardiff, and in twelve other towns in 
England. This month (April 1-22) it is at the City Library and 
Art Gallery, Hereford; it will be at Aberdeen Art Gallery, April 
29—May 20, and at the Laing Art Gallery, Newcastle upon Tyne, 
May 27—June 17. Yet it represents one part only of a collection 
which an enlightened Education Authority has been quietly 
building up over the past thirteen years. It may be regarded as an 
expression of faith in the value of enabling children to grow up 
in the company of living art, in contrast to the old, dead repro- 
ductions; it is also a shining example of what may be termed the 
new patronage, a factor of considerable importance to the con- 
temporary artist. 

Throughout this period it has fallen to the present writer to 
carry the responsibility, and also to enjoy the privilege, of making 
most of the purchases. Some of these are acquired by individual 
schools and become their own property. Others, and among them 
most of the more ‘important’ works, go into what is known as the 
County Collection. This, which is now large enough to be sub- 
divided into several parts, is lent out to the schools usually for a 
year at a time. Since the Leicestershire Authority has nearly 300 
schools to look after, most of them in places where the children 
would normally have no chance whatever of seeing original 
works of art, the possible importance, for some children at least, 
of these first contacts with originals and the stimulus to creative 
work which they may offer, can hardly be over-estimate. 

My wanderings i in search ae suitable works sometimes lead me 
to the artists direct, but the majority are acquired from the various 
London art galleries. The current exhibition only embraces 
pictures and sculptures, but we also buy many other kinds of art: 
pottery, for example, including figures, and tile mosaics; needle- 
work pictures, appliqué work and dyed linen hangings; stained 
glass; mobiles; imaginative constructions in brass wire and 
galvanised steel—anything, in fact, that helps the fancy to take 
flight. Practically everything that is bought is by contemporary 
British artists. That, it need hardly be said, presupposes a certain 
number of Sisakes, If one is buying contemporary work, I think 
that, however circumspect one is, a few boss-shots are inevitable. 
That particularly applies if one backs one’s own judgment 
without waiting for the world, or even for the critics, to point 
the way. 

The Arts Council, understandably perhaps, have chosen for 
their travelling exhibition works which mostly bear rather well- 
known names, even though they may be somewhat unfamiliar 
examples of the artist’s output, like the noble Girl at a Table by 
William Scott, probably the most important example of this 
painter’s early period, which was bought for Leicestershire on the — Henry Moore. Leaf Figure (bronze), 19 in. 
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strength of a special grant made in celebration of the Coronation. 
But for every one work acquired by an artist of established 
reputation, I purchase at least two by those who still have their 
names to make. I am, I should like to add, devoted to some of 
these things by artists at present unknown. And indeed I believe 
that the exhibition, as a collection assembled to give visual 
stimulus and pleasure, might even have been improved by leaving 
out a certain number of the pictures by known artists and by 
substituting an equivalent number of unknowns. Some British 
unknowns, or not-yet-knowns, I consider very good indeed, and 
it is always a pleasure to buy the work of a young artist in whom 
one believes. We cannot pay much for these, but it may happen 
that it is their first sale: on quite a number of occasions we have 
bought from artists while they were still students. A sale at this 
stage, especially to a school, where the work will be seen by many 
different people, may be a great source of encouragement to an 
artist, just at the moment when he most needs it. From Bryan 
Kneale, for example, represented in the present exhibition by his 
splendid study, Blind Man, we bought several pictures at a time 
when his reputation still lay entirely in the future. From Donald 
Hamilton Fraser we made a modest purchase when his name was 
certainly quite unknown in Bruton Strect. 

One endeavours to keep an open mind and to include works 
which, though they may not be quite to one’s own taste, one 
believes to be good. But here are a few guiding principles (if that 
is not too grand a word) which through the years I have found of 
value. I am not interested in pictures which are just literal, or 
nearly literal, transcripts from nature. This is an indispensable 
starting point, but nowadays, with all the resources of photo- 
graphy available for accurate reproduction, nature pure and 
simple is surely not enough. Let, say, a David Jones or an Alan 
Reynolds present us with their own vision, as the former has done 
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William Scott. Girl at a Table, 
26 X 32 in. 


in Out Tide and the latter in Autumn Movement, and the experi- 
ence of all of us may be enriched. As one child recently expressed 
it: ‘I don’t like a picture to be too obvious. It is sometimes nice to 
have to work it out’. 

In examining many works of art (and no doubt this is true of 
every age) one feels that the artist knows how to express himself 
very competently, yet has nothing worth saying. Technique, in 
fact, has outrun inspiration. Good technique is, needless to say, an 
invaluable asset to an artist, and the Leicestershire collection 
includes works of the highest technical accomplishment: such are 
Georg Ehrlich’s beautifully realised bronze bust of Benjamin 
Britten, and Tristram Hillier’s more idiosyncratic The Breakwater, 
in which a remarkable technical apparatus has enabled the painter 
to achieve an intensification of reality that is strangely compelling. 
But when technique has become the master instead of remaining 
the servant, there is nothing of interest for us. Indeed, we prefer 
pictures in which the artist has something to say but does not fully 
command the means of expressing it: occasionally I will stretch a 
point and buy a painting of that sort. 

One does not forget, of course, that this is a collection acquired 
for schoolchildren. This does not mean that one should conscious- 
ly play down to them. That, I feel certain, would be a mistake. 
But one does try to avoid works which are needlessly obscure or 
which require long verbal interpretations. Complicated symbol- 
ism is clearly unsuitable. Even such a painting as John Tunnard’s 
Trio might worry some children, whom one can hear ask “What 
is it supposed to bez’ But such a question would be much less 
likely to come from those children to whom the act of looking at 
contemporary pictures had become familiar; for they would 
already be ‘on the right wave length’, as it were, and much better 
able, therefore, to relish the opportunity for an imaginative flight 
such as this painting offers. 


(below). John Tunnard. Trio, 20} x 30 in. 


(above). Georg Ehrlich. Benjamin Britten 
(bronze). 


(left). David Jones. Out Tide, 19 X 24} in. 
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Nevertheless, I do not wish to conceal the fact that the present 
vogue for abstract art has presented me personally with the most 
difficult challenge which I have had to meet in the thirteen years 
that I have been doing this work for Leicestershire. The collection 
includes a number of abstract and semi-abstract works, of which 
an outstanding example, admirable in its dynamic and thrusting 
vitality, is Henry Moore’s Leaf Figure. But, as I have tried to make 
clear, the artists in whom I have faith are those who have some- 
thing of their own to communicate, something which they really 
feel a strong urge to express in paint, or stone, or clay, or what- 
ever it may be. Unfortunately, however, there are also a good 
many would-be artists floating around who, having nothing of 
their own to express, just jump on the fashionable band-wagon of 
the moment. At present the internationally fashionable mode is 
tachism, or abstract impressionism. I find it difficult to sponsor 
this. It may be that masterpieces are being burgeoned forth which 
are far beyond my comprehension; but I cannot suppress a doubt 
whether any mode of painting in the present century has afforded 
more openings for incompetents and charlatans. I am old- 
fashioned enough, perhaps, to believe that most completely ab- 
strat art, renouncing altogether the human reference and all that 
this signifies, may turn out in the course of time to be a colossal 
bore. For many young artists an abstract phase provides, no 
doubt, a valuable and perhaps even a necessary discipline: but is it, 
for many, more than the scales and exercises of the job? The 
history of art, through several millenia, does not support the view 
that completely abstract paintings have much likelihood of satis- 
fying the generations to come. And, although sixteen- and 
seventeen-year-olds sometimes show an interest in it, abstract art 
would appear to be seldom liked by children younger than six- 
teen. Such works, therefore, should be chosen, I feel, with parti- 
cular care and should not form more than a small part of the 
total collection. 


The monetary value of such a collection as Leicestershire has 
formed is probably already considerably more than has been 
expended on it. But that is only one aspect of the term ‘value’, and 
certainly not the most important. In an introductory note to the 
catalogue of the Arts Council Exhibition, Mr. Stewart C. Mason, 
Leicestershire’s enterprising Director of Education, observes that 
‘where works of art combine with good architecture and care- 
fully chosen colour schemes, their effect on the tone and discipline 
of the school alone makes them an economic proposition. The 
bearing of the children noticeably improves, their pride in the 
school and their care of it are enhanced, and even standards in 
dress perceptibly rise’. 

And over and above all these admirable influences, there is the 
sheer joy which some will have from the act of looking. To me, 
what matters most about any art is that it should be enjoyed, a 
demand which may seem very simple and obvious yet which 
seems all too liable nowadays to be overlooked. If our Leicester- 
shire collection does not give enjoyment, and convey the suggest- 
ion that people who leave art out of their lives are losing something 
rich and vital, I would say that it does not fulfil its prime purpose. 
Not that lam so starry-eyed as to suppose that everyoneis going to 
relish everything I buy: that would be not only too much to hope 
for but probably not even desirable. I believe, however, that it can 
be said that those who know the Leicestershire collection best do 
regard it with a sense of well-being, with a sense of having had 
some windows opened upon a world of delight. My own feelings 
are one of continual gratitude, not only to Leicestershire for 
having entrusted me for so long with this most responsible and 
fascinating task, but also to the artists for having opened so many 
windows. 
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Bryan Kneale. Blind Man, 36 X 40 in. 


Tristram Hillier. The Breakwater, 11} * 19} in. 


ore Paintings at the 


British Museum 


O N 27th November, 1838, there appeared in The Times the 
first of two parts of a lengthy and detailed description of 
what its anonymous contributor’ declared to be ‘probably the 
largest collection of portraits in the kingdom’. This was, in fact, 
an elaborated version of the official list of 118 portraits ‘suspended 
on the walls of the Mineral Gallery? of the British Museum’, 
compiled by [Sir] Henry Ellis (Principal Librarian, 1827-56) and 
issued earlier in the same year. The bare third of this i impressive 
display remaining at Bloomsbury today is largely devoted to 
subjects of family interest to the Museum,® and of these one is of 
unique interest in that it is the only picture known to have been 
expressly ‘painted for the Trustees’. This is the full-length por- 
trait (No. 1) of King George II in Coronation robes, by John 
Shackleton. 

Principal Painter in Ordinary to both George II and George 
Ill, from his appointment on 7th March, 1749, to his death on 
14th March, 1767, John Shackleton has been more roughly 
handled by art-historians than is justified. That Shackleton was a 
great artist is not suggested, but that—at his best—he was a skilled 
painter, capable of producing dignified, even impressive por- 
traits, must in fairness be allowed. Moreover, on the accuracy of 
his portraiture even his harshest critics appear to be agreed. The 
work he executed for the British Museum is one of the best of 
Several known versions of his ‘official’ portrait of ‘the little 
captain’, wherein the monarch’s good points are judiciously 
emphasized and the small, stiffly-held figure invested with a 
dignity befitting his exalted station. 

A puzzling assertion by the afore-mentioned writer in The 
Times that this picture ‘was painted for the Mercers’ Company’ 
is clearly inaccurate. George Smeeton,* who published his own 
list of the British Museum portraits, based on The Times articles, 
roundly declares that the picture was ‘painted for the Trustees [of 
the British Museum] by Shakelton [sic] and esteemed a likeness’. 

The portrait was doubtless commissioned by the Trustees in 
token of their gratitude for His Majesty’s munificent grant of the 
Royal Library in 1757. No documentary evidence of the actual 
commencement of this picture appears to have survived; but the 
minutes of a Committee Meeting on 16th April, 1762, record 
that “Mr. Shackleton having acquainted the Committee that the 
picture of His late Majesty King George the Second was finished 
except the shading, which he desired leave to be permitted to do 
at the Museum i in order to adapt it according tothe situation it is 
to be placed in’, it was ordered “That the said leave be granted, 


+ Weare informed by The Times that identification is now impossible. 

2 Over the King’s Library, and also known as the Long Gallery: ‘originally in- 
tended for the national collection of pictures’ (vide Sir F. G. Kenyon: The Buildings 
of the British Museum, 1914, page 3), it later became the Eastern Zoological Gallery 
and is now the Ethnographical Gallery. 

3 See The Connoisseur, April, 1961, pp. 114-118. 

4 Minutes of the Acts of Court of the Worshipful Compa:ty of Mercers London (1747-60) 
record no such acquisition. 

5 George Smeeton (fl. 1800-28), printer and compiler of St. Martins-in-the-Fields. 


J. R. Fawcett Thompson and F. Gordon Roe 
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1. King George II (1683-1760). Painted for the Trustees 
Museum by John Shackleton, Principal Painter in Ordinary t 
1762. Canvas, 58 X 91 ins., the frame by Thomas Black. Heading tlie 
Royal Donations which prefaces the MS. Register fac 
British Museum, 1756-1820, under date 17th June, 1757, is the 
of the Royal Library together with the Reversion of the Libr 
of £300 per annum’. The latter was confirmed 13th May 
the death of the Royal Librarian, Claudius Amyand. This regal 
lowed, on 9th June, 1761, by “69 Lottery Ticke belonging to the lat 
containing prizes to the Amount of £1,120’, presented by King 
(An interesting footnote to this list, in a different hand, reads 
if it was presented by the King, should be inserted in this List’) By courtesy of 
the Trustees of the British Museum. 
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and that the Messenger, do attend 
him’.® 

Very properly, the royal portrait was hung in the place of 
honour in The Saloon at Montagu House, a spacious chamber 
over the Centre Room of the Library to which the Grand Stair- 
case from the Entrance Hall gave direct access. Here, in due time, 
John Shackleton no doubt executed his shading under the watch- 
ful eye of the Messenger (or perhaps the Assistant Manservant) ; 
and here the canvas—suitably mounted in a special corner-and- 
centre frame carved and gilded by Thomas Black7—remained 
certainly until 1810,* and most probably until 1828 when (as No. 
18) it joined the rest of the ‘national collection of pictures’ in the 
newly-built Long Gallery. Today, the picture hangs somewhat 
obscurely in the Students’ Room of the Department of Manu- 
scripts to be seen only by the few. Were its original rich colour to 
be fully revealed, as has recently been that of Shackleton’s 
‘Amherst’ version of the portrait, and were it again to be 
assigned such a place of honour as against the crimson back- 
ground on the middle-landing of the Main Staircase—whence 
now glower the sightless eyes of Hoa~-Haka-Nana-Ia—this royal 
portrait, so intimately associated with the Museum’s early days, 
could not fail to command the attention of every visitor. 

Over a century after the accession of the Shackleton painting, 
the British Museum acquired one of its most treasured personal 
possessions—Archibald Archer’s historic representation of The 
Temporary Elgin Room (No. 2). Signed and dated A. Archer—1819 
on the box in the left foreground, this admirable work, which 
formerly belonged to Edward Hawkins (Keeper of Antiquities, 
1826-60), was on his death secured by Dr. John Edward Gray 
(Keeper of the Natural History Department, 1840-74), who in 
1872 presented it to the Trustees of the British Museum?* where 
it now hangs in the Director’s Study. The painting is doubtless 
identical with the Interior of the Elgin Gallery exhibited by Archer 
at the British Institution, 1819 (No. 53) and, according to its 
donor, it was also ‘exhibited at the artist’s house in Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury, with another picture representing the embank- 
ment of the Thames with a series of magnificent buildings on 
each side of the river in the style, and situated at the height of 
Somerset House and Adelphi Terrace, which was the plan 
suggested at that date’." 

The slightly idealized composition of the painting, the careful 
though competent handling, the excellent taste of the mellow 
colour scheme are in thorough accord with the aesthetic classicism 
of its period—and, indeed, of its subject. Certainly most of the 
portrait-element was rendered from sittings. It is largely due to 
Dr. Gray, who himself appears in the picture, that so many of the 
personages portrayed therein are identifiable. “Being well 
acquainted with these Officers’, he wrote, ‘and having observed 
the progress of the painting, I can identify them with certainty; 
and have placed the names in the inner margin of the frame as 
nearly under each as possible.’"! 

Of the history of the Elgin Marbles, including those rescued 
from the Parthenon after long years of maltreatment or neglect, 


or Assistant Manservant, 


® B.M. Minutes of Committee: Vol. 3, p. 378. 

* Thomas Black (d. 1777), succeeded Arthur Pond (1705-58) as supplier of frames 
and cleaner of pictures to the British Museum, 1758-66. The sum of £8.8.0. was 
paid for ‘the frame for His Late Majesty’s Picture’ (B.M. No. 1 Accounts Ledger, 
1766, p. 68). 

8 Joseph Planta (Principal Librarian, 1799-1827): MS. Catalogue of Portraits, Busts, 
etc. in the British Museum, dated toth February, 1810. 

® Executed for Field-Marshal The Right Honourable Sir Jeffery Amherst, rst 
Baron Amherst of Montreal, Kent, when Governor of the Colony of Virginia 
(vide Lord Chamberlain’s Warrant of 8th October, 1759). Now on loan to the 
Ministry of Works and hung at the Home Office, 1960. 

10 BLM. Minutes of Committee Meeting: 14th December, 1872. 

4 Letter from Dr. J. E. Gray to Winter Jones (Principal Librarian), 11th December, 
1872 ( Trustees’ Original Papers: Vol. 24. No. 9487). 
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it need only be recalled here that, brought to England by Thomas 
Bruce, 7th Earl of Elgin (1761-1841), they were first placed on 
view—in 1807—in ‘a damp, dirty pent-house’ in Park Lane. 
There they were seen and sketched by such artists as Fuseli, 
Benjamin West, Nollekens the sculptor and others, notably 
Benjamin Robert Haydon (1786-1846). ‘I drew at the marbles 
ten, fourteen, and fifteen hours at a time’, wrote Haydon in his 
Autobiography, ‘staying often till twelve at night, holding a candle 
and my board in one hand and drawing with the other’, until 
turned out by the yawning porter. 

This picturesque, if unsatisfactory state of affairs endured 
until, in 1816, the marbles were purchased for the British 
Museum where decent accommodation was provided for them 


by the erection of the temporary room seen in Archer's picture. 
This room, opened in 1817, remained in use until superseded in 
EOS T.2? 

Though Archibald Archer, the artist, fares poorly in bio- 
graphical dictionaries, it has been possible to form some idea of 
his life and career. That he was born about 1789-90 is established 
by his declared age (18) on admission to the Royal Academy 
Schools on 15th January, 1807'* and by his age as recorded at 
death, of which in its place. His studentship is noteworthy, as it 
‘may well have recommended him in approaching West for 


'® A. H. Smith: Lord Elgin and His Collection (Journal of Hellenic Studies: Vol. 36. 
1916). 
18 Ex inf. Sidney C. Hutchison, F.S.A., Librarian, Royal Academy of Arts. 


2. The Temporary Elgin Room. By Archi- 
bald Archer. Signed and dated 1819. Canvas, $4 
x 38 ins. Seated in the centre are Benjamin 
West, P.R.A. (1738-1820) and Joseph Planta, 
F.R.S. (1744-1827), Principal Librarian at the 
time: to the right, the artist himself bends over 
his drawing board. Standing, from left to right, 
are Benjamin Robert Haydon (1786-1846); Rt. 
Hon. Sir Charles Long, later Lord Farnborough 
(1761-1838), Paymaster-General, Chairman of 
the Committee for National Monuments and a 
Trustee of the British Museum; Rev. James 
Bean, Assistant Librarian (1812-26); Rev. 
Thomas Maurice (1754-1824), Assistant Librar- 
ian, Department of MSS.; [Sir] Henry Ellis 
(1777-1869), Secretary when the picture was 
painted; John George Children, F.R.S. (1777- 
1852), Assistant Librarian; Taylor Combe (1774- 
1826), first Keeper of the Department of Anti- 
quities; Rev. Henry Hervey Baber (1775-1869), 
Keeper of the Department of MSS.; and John 
Thomas Smith (1776-1833), Extra Assistant 
Librarian (Prints). Next, at the easel, is seen Dr. 
John Edward Gray (1800-75), appointed Assist- 
ant in the Natural History Department in 1824, 
becoming Keeper in 1840; and, to the right of 
the Dionysus, a charming un-named couple 
whom Gray recollected ‘often seeing . . . walk- 
ing arm-in-arm’. Finally, Charles Dietrich 
Eberhard Kénig (1774-1851), then Under- 
Librarian, Natural History (Minerals) con- 
verses with an unidentified lady beside whom 
stands John Conrath, Attendant in the Museum 
from 1816, with his wand of office and con- 
sulting a book appropriately entitled History of 
Athens. 

By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 


sittings and also, later, in the matter of an official appointment. 
In 1810 Archer made his first appearance as a Royal Academy 
exhibitor; he also showed at the British Institution from 1811; a 
Madonna at the Liverpool Academy in 1813 (No. 67); and a work 
called Partridges at the Society of British Artists in 1830 (No. 206). 
In general, Archer’s exhibited works were portraits or genre, with 
a strong tendency towards religious themes. A portrait by him of 
H.R.H. The Princess Augusta Sophia (1768-1840), second daughter 
of King George III, appeared at the Royal Academy in 1832, but 
it is not today in the Royal Collection. He capably lithographed 
his own likeness of the centenarian Mrs. Imms, who died at 
Glyndebourne, Sussex, after 1830 at the reputed age of 102. His 
dignified portrait of William Gomm, Rector of Bramdean, 


IQI 


3. Francois Marie Arouet de Voltaire (1694-1778). By Théodore 
Gardelle. Canvas, 26 x 32 ins. In this essay in full-scale portraiture, the con- 
ventions of the professional miniaturist and enamel-painter within which 
the artist was trained have been laid aside with near success. Save for the 
sharply delineated features—slightly quizzical in expression and carrying a 
faint suggestion of humour—the subject is almost broadly treated; and 
while the overall colour-scheme is subdued, the bluish-green coat is 
redeemed from dullness by its gold lacing and the linen at its wearer’s 
throat and wrists. In addition to this interesting work, Dr. Matthew Maty 
M.D., F.R.S. (Principal Librarian: 1772-76), gave other pictures to the 
British Museum including an unfinished sketch of John Locke after Kneller 
(now No. 550 in the National Portrait Gallery, London) as well as be- 
queathing one of himself painted by Barthélemy Dupan (see The Connois- 
seur, April, 1961, page 118). By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 


Hampshire, was engraved by Samuel Cousins, and that of Sir 
George H. Smyth by David Lucas. 

Exhibition catalogues give various addresses for Archer, all in 
the London area. These included: 11, Weston Place, near the 
Small-Pox Hospital (1810-14); 10, Southampton Crescent, 
Euston Road, or 10, Great Russell Street (1819) whence the 
Interior of the Elgin Gallery was sent to the B.I.; 63, Walcot Place, 
Kennington (1839- 44); and 31, Liverpool Street, King’s Cross 
(1845). The change from Kennington to Liverpool Street more 
or less coincided with Archer becoming Curator of the Painting 
Room in the Royal Academy Schools in place of Samuel Drum- 
mond, A.R.A., who died in 1844. Mr. Sidney C. Hutchison has 
advised us that the Council minutes of the Royal Academy do not 
appear to mention Archer’s appointment, though in those of 27th 
October, 1848, it is recorded that ‘Mr. Lejeune" was appointed 


4 Henry Lejeune (Le Jeune) (1819-1904) was elected A.R.A. in 1863. 
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4. William Courten (1642-1702). English School. Canvas, 22 x 27% ins. 
An ardent naturalist and collector, he travelled widely on the Continent 
where, during a protracted stay at Montpelier, he met-John Locke and also 
[Sir] Hans Sloane who became his life-long friend and helped to amass the 
collection which Courten eventually left to him. The Courten Papers (B. M. 
Sloane MS. 3515, folio 49) include a contemporary transcript of the in- 
scription on his gravestone which aptly summarizes Courten’s achieve- 


ment: “Twenty-five years being spent beyond sea, he returned to his own 
country where he opened a Museum extreamly well furnished with most 
things—curious either in nature or art—for illustrating history and ancient 
times. These he very freely and with great civility shewed to his own 
country men and strangers to the advancement of the Glory of God, the 
honour and renown of his country and the no small promotion of know- 
ledge and useful arts’. By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 


Curator of the Painting Room in the room of Mr. Archer 
recently deceased’. 

Archer had, in fact, died at 48, Millbank Street, Westminster, 
on 23rd October, 1848. In the death certificate (Somerset 
House), his age is given as 58, his occupation as artist, and the 
cause of his death as ‘Phthisis Pulmonalis/ 2 years/ certified.’ He 
had thus been ill for some time and it seems only too probable 
that in his last years he was mainly dependent onemoluments from 
his curatorship'*: emoluments which died with him. Indeed, the 
Royal Academy Council minutes (27th October, 1848) record 
that ‘the widow of Mr. Archer being left in circumstances of 
great distress, it was moved by Mr. Webster’® and seconded 
by Mr. Wyon?? that the sum of {£25 be awarded to her’; 


8 Kelly's Directory (1848-49) describes Archer as ‘Curator of the Royal Academy’. 
16 Thomas Webster, R.A. (1800-86). 
17 William Wyon, R.A. (1795-1851), famous medallist. 


5. Isabella Clara Eugenia of Austria (1566-1633). In the manner of 
Frans Pourbus the Younger. Canvas, 21 x 28 ins. A memorable portrait 
wherein the sitter’s dominant personality triumphs even over exceptional 
intricacy of costume detail. The prominent fleur-de-lis, scroll and other 
ornament on the sleeves of the richly embroidered silken dress and the 
“distinctive jewellery are characteristic of several portraits of Isabella at this 
period. The gemmed pectoral cross, a prized possession, also appears in 
much later pictures of her. A small engraving issued by the younger 
Hendrik Hondius (c. 1597-c. 1644) is based on a similar portrait. By courtesy 
of the Trustees of the British Museum. 


and there are several references to donations to her being sub- 
sequently made. 

At a Committee Meeting held by the Museum Trustees on 
31st October, 1760, “An original picture of King Charles II by Sir 
Peter Lely having been presented to the Museum by Dr. Gifford, 
and another of Voltaire drawn by Mr. Gardel, a young painter of 
Geneva, having been given by Dr. Maty’, it was ordered “That 
thanks be returned to them for their presents and frames be pro- 
cured for the pictures’.1* Bloomsbury no longer has custody of 
that noble representation of Charles,'® but the Voltaire hangs today 
over the mantelshelf in the Director’s Study, directly facing 
Archer’s Temporary Elgin Room. A distinguished work, it proves 
that the ‘young painter of Geneva’, though primarily a minia- 
turist, was capable of working advantageously on a larger scale. 

Originally apprenticed to a Genevese engraver, Théodore 


18 B.M. Minutes of Committee: Vol. 3. p. 645. 

19 Now attributed to the Studio of J. Michael Wright, this portrait (c, 1660-65) 
was transferred to the National Portrait Gallery (No. 531) from the British 
Museum in 1879. It was exhibited at the Loan Exhibition marking the Tercen- 
tenary of the Restoration held at the N.P.G. May, 1960 (No. 6). 


Gardelle (1722-61), son of an enamel painter, ran away to Paris, 
went back to Geneva to complete his articles; and returned to 
Paris for study, thereafter alternating between the French capital 
and Geneva. While at the latter city, he apparently frequented 
the house at Fernay, and ‘His hopes of success at Paris were 
swelled by the Prospect of Favour with which he flattered him- 
self by Means of his Acquaintance with the celebrated M. de 
Voltaire whose picture he had drawn, and afterwards enamelled 
upon a Copper Snuff-Box’.?® Though conceivably this ‘picture’ 
was the one eventually acquired by Dr. Maty, to seek confirm- 
ation by means of the ‘Copper Snuff-Box’ could be a formidable 
undertaking since, according to Mr. Théodore Besterman, 
Director of the Institut et Musée Voltaire at Geneva, ‘most of the 
small objects bearing portraits of Voltaire have disappeared, or 
at least disappeared from sight’. 

Later in his brief career, Gardelle worked in Brussels and, 
finally, arrived in London, May, 1760, where ‘he was soon intro- 
duced to considerable business, so that he made double the 
Money in London during his short Stay than he had ever acquired 
in the same Space of Time, either at Geneva or Paris’.?° In this 
same ‘short stay’, he also contrived to set the seal on a sullied 
personal reputation by murdering and dismembering his land- 
lady, Mrs. Annie King, at the Golden Head off Leicester Fields, 
for which he was executed in Haymarket, 4th April, 1761, his 
corpse being hanged in chains on Hounslow Heath. It is not an 
edifying record, but Gardelle the artist cannot on that account be 
brushed aside; and the British Museum’s Voltaire (No. 3) perhaps 
supplies its own answer to a question posed in George Smeeton’s 
List of Portraits in the British Museum: ‘When shall we behold a 
faithful portrait, devoid of caricature, of this prodigy of learning?’ 

Of recent years, the pale grey walls of the corridor leading 
towards the Director’s Study have been enlivened by two por- 
traits, both attractive but in widely differing fashion. By right of 
his place among the founders of the Museum, a personable 
young man (No. 4) must here take precedence over a handsome 
Archduchess whose presence is largely fortuitous. The former 
portrait, inscribed GUL. COURTEN ARM [IGER];: is listed in 
the original MS. Catalogue of Antiquities in the Sloane Collection 
where it is described as “No. 151. Mr. Courten when young, by 
oe peer oo eee "1 In the list of portraits at the Museum com- 
piled by [Sir] Henry Ellis in 1838, it appears as “No. 67. AN 
UNKNOWN PORTRAIT OF A YOUTH in the dress of the 
time of Charles I, believed to be WILLIAM COURTEN, ESQ. 
(d. 1655)’; but as the youthful sitter is, in fact, wearing a dress of 
c. 1660, Ellis’s estimate can now be bypassed. 

Assuming the correctness of the painted inscription, the subject 
was not the William Courten—or Courteen—who married Lady 
Katherine Egerton, a daughter of John Egerton, rst Earl of 
Bridgewater, and who died in 1655 (as stated by Ellis), but their 
son, the more celebrated William Courten—otherwise Charlton 
—(1642-1702), the naturalist. It was he who established the 
Courten Museum in the Middle Temple, London, which he 
bequeathed to his friend Sir Hans Sloane, thus ranking in the 
origins of the British Museum itself. Courten died at Kensington 
on 26th March, 1702, and was buried in the churchyard where an 
altar-tomb by Grinling Gibbons was set up at Sloane’s behest. 

Of considerably earlier date is the striking portrait (No. 5) of 
Isabella Clara Eugenia of Austria (1566-1633), daughter of Philip 
II of Spain and wife of the Archduke Albert the Pious, Spanish 
Governor of the Netherlands. Many portraits, painted or 


20 The Life of Théodore Gardelle, Limner & Enameller (London: 1761), pp. 2-9. 

21 The MS. Catalogue of Antiquities in the Sloane Collection also lists two other por- 
traits of Courten—‘No. 130. Mr. Courten’ and ‘No. 170. Mr. Courten by Mr. 
Murray, a copy.’ 


6. Stonehenge from the W.S.W. By 
Richard Tongue. Signed and dated 1837. 
Canvas, 83 X $9 ins. The manner in 
which the artist has contrived to lighten 
an inherently massive subject by setting 
it against a white cloud-wrack drifting 
across a pale blue sky is commendable. 
On this work, when on special exhibi- 
tion in 1839, The Times commented: 
“exceedingly well-executed and gives, as 
far as pictures can, a true representation 
of the gigantic Druidical pile’. By 
courtesy of the Trustees of the British 
Museum. 


engraved, exist of this historically famous lady at various times of 
her life. The British Museum canvas belongs to a group of paint- 
ings by or associated with Frans Pourbus the Younger (15692- 
1622), ranging from full-length to bust-portraits and, if slightly 
differing in minor details, readily recognizable by the distinctive 
dress and accessories. 

Not all the works of this type can confidently be assigned to 
Pourbus himself though some of the debatable ones could have 
come from his studio. In Portraits d’Infantes (publ. Van Oest: 
1913, page 183), Louise Roblot-Delondre notes among allied 
works a ‘lost’ portrait of Isabella by Pourbus, painted in 1599 or 
early 1600, and ‘compris probablement dans les oeuvres payées par 
Albert et Isabelle en 1600, avant son départ pour la France’. Whether 
or not this has a bearing on the British Museum portrait, it is at 
least feasible that the latter came from a near source if not from 
the hand of the master himself. Unfortunately the provenance of 
the Museum’s version is not certainly known, and though it may 
well have been the Sloane Collection, the picture is not listed in 
the MS. Catalogue of Antiquities thereof. 

In a collection comprised almost wholly of portraits, two 
specialized landscapes make an interesting exception. Both are by 
Richard Tongue, one of those names willingly added by art- 
historians to the list of lesser British painters who, if unrecorded 
in dictionaries, may help to reduce the volume of anonymous 
work.*? The two canvases in the British Museum—Stonehenge 
from the W.S.W. (No. 6) and Double Cromlech, Plas Newydd 
(No. 7)—may be taken as showing Tongue at the height of his 
achievement. The Stonehenge is neatly signed R. Tongue, 1837 at 
bottom left, and both works were ‘painted and presented’ to the 
Museum by the artist himself. His purpose in producing these 
pictures is explained with simple dignity in his letter?* to the Rev. 
John Forshall (then Secretary) which accompanied the gift: 

‘Revd. Sir, 

The very handsome manner in which the Hone The 


*2 To Mrs. Pamela Tudor-Craig, Ph.D., F.S.A., is due the initial credit of redis- 
covering Tongue and of assessing the archaeological content of his work. 
28 ‘Trustees’ Original Letters and Papers: Vol. XVII. 
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Trustees of the British Museum received and displayed the 
humble works I some time since had the honour to present* 
has induced me to pursue the subject of Celtic Antiquities with 
additional interest; and I have thought that by giving faithful 
representations of three of the principal of these ancient monu- 
ments yet existing in Britain, it would afford those interested 
in the subject a more definite idea of the objects themselves 
which from their remoteness they might probably be pre- 
vented from seeing. 

‘Another advantage I have thought may arise, it would 
teach many who would perhaps disregard, or even injure or 
destroy these venerable remains, that they are considered 
objects of high interest to the antiquary, and consequently are 
worthy of preservation in situ. 

‘Previously to painting the pictures, I made several sketches 
of each subject and I think I have selected those which present 
the most comprehensive and picturesque points of view; rude 
stones are not very manageable subjects for the pencil, and 
such would not be chosen but by an amateur of antiquities as 
well as the arts; how far I have succeeded I must leave in great 
humility, wishing they were more worthy [of] acceptance. I 
will only observe I have paid more attention to accuracy in 
drawing the objects than any other point and I think they are 
faithful in this respect. 

‘I beg most respectfully to present to the Hone The 
Trustees of the British Museum the three paintings enclosed, 
hoping they have arrived safely . . . 

‘Thave the honor to remain, Revd. Sir, 

Your most obed. humble servt. RICHARD TONGUE’ 
Royal Literary Institution. 

Bath.®* July ro. 1837. 


#4 These were § models of cromlechs ‘at a scale of an inch to the foot’, including the 


Double Cromlech at Plas Newydd, Anglesea. 

26 The Bath Poll . . . General Election . . . December 12 and 13, 1832, mentions 
‘Tongue, Richard, Peter Street’; and The Bath Directory (1841), “Tongue, Richard, 
Landscape Painter, 2, Belle-vue, Bathwick Hill’. (No. 28, Peter Street was the 
address of a firm of curriers and leathersellers—Tongue & Son, later R. Tongue 
& Co.—from at any rate 1819.) 


- 


This letter is interesting at once for the light it sheds on a 
cultured personality and for its bearing on the history of a missing 
canvas. This last—Great Tolmen, Constantine, Cornwall (59 * 41 
ins.)—was included with the other two in an exhibition held in 
1839 in the ‘temporary building attached to the Fifth Room of 
the British Museum’ together with the five models of ancient 


British monuments also made and presented by Tongue. A 
review of this display published in The Times (23rd May, 1839) 
evoked a letter, dated 3rd June, from the artist to the Editor 
wherein he gently sought correction of ‘two or three slight 
errors which have crept into your elaborate article’. 

But within the next three years this third painting would seem 
to have disappeared, for at the end of a List of Portraits Suspended 
on the Walls of the Eastern Zoological Gallery: 1842, it is recorded 
that ‘At the north end of this gallery, by the sides of the door, are 
two Paintings, one of the Cromlech at Plas Newydd, Anglesea; 
the other of Stonehenge. Presented by Richard Tongue, Esq. 
1837 .° There is no mention of the third picture. Today, Stone- 
henge and Double Cromlech, Plas Newydd hang in the Department 
of British and Medieval Antiquities; but recent enquiry has 
revealed no clue to the present whereabouts of Great Tolmen, 
Constantine, Cornwall; if, indeed, it has survived. Its title, how- 
ever, is preserved by a smaller canvas Tolmen at Constantine (28 x 
193 ins.) which, with one of Cromlech near Newport (28 * 20 ins.), 
belongs to the Society of Antiquaries. Both are signed and dated 
1835, their character suggesting that, as between 1835 and 1837, 
Tongue had gained technical experience. 

By the middle of the last century it had become clear that the 
Long Gallery was not an ideal setting for the ‘national collection 
of pictures’ and when, shortly after its foundation in 1856, the 
National Portrait Gallery indicated its desire to take over such 
portraits as might be appropriate, the request was sympathetically 
received by the Trustees of the British Museum. But the matter 
stood in abeyance until, on 1st March, 1879, a second approach 
was made and the transfer of 70 of the 116 portraits then at 


26 Synopsis of the Contents of the British Museum: 1848, p. 44. 
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7. Double Cromlech, Plas Newydd. 
By Richard Tongue. Signed and dated 
1837. Canvas, 59 x 41 ins. The artist 
himself wrote that this work showed 
‘the celebrated double cromlech in the 
park at Plas Newydd, Anglesea, with the 
Menai Straits and Snowdon in the dis- 
tance’. Though originally intended to be 
seen in conjunction with his model of 
the same monument, as displayed in the 
Ethnographical Room of the British 
Museum in the mid-nineteenth century, 
it merits attention in its own right. By 
courtesy of the Trustees of the British 
Museum. 


Bloomsbury was eventually effected on 18th June of that year. 
That this major operation was carried through so smoothly bears 
high tribute to the tact and consideration shown on both sides; 
and the cordial atmosphere which prevailed is eloquently 
summed up in a letter from [Sir] George Scharf, Secretary of the 
National Portrait Gallery, to [Sir] Edward Bond, Principal 
Librarian :?” 

14th May, 1879 National Portrait Gallery 

Exhibition Road 
South Kensington. W. 
... The Trustees of this Gallery are very anxious, in 
the interest of the public, that the selection which they have 
made shall be submitted to your Trustees and decided upon 
at the earliest opportunity... Our catalogue awaits this very 
important decision and our opening day cannot be fixed till 
then)... 

‘The Prime Minister [Lord Beaconsfield] and the Lord 
Chancellor have inspected the collection and expressed great 
interest and satisfaction . . . they sanction the selection as it 
now appears on our walls... 

‘In those instances where there are two or more portraits of 
the same individual, the Trustees have been careful to select 
such portraits as would best suit the objects of this Gallery: 
namely, to convey the features with accuracy and, at the same 
time, ensure a picture worthy of the Nation in point of art... 

‘The Trustees refrain from asking for the fine portrait on 
panel of Sir Robert Cotton, which has been engraved by 
Vertue, and content themselves with asking for an old copy on 
canvas that has not yet been cleaned... 

‘A portrait of Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, also, they feel 
satisfied should not be separated from the noble library which 
he collected... 

‘The Trustees, I can assure you, most highly appreciated the 
interest which you have taken in the subject [and] your 
anxiety for the better display of these pictures to the public. . .’ 


‘ 


27 Trustees’ Original Papers: 1879, No. 2360/79. 
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1. Henri-Joseph Harpignies (1819- 
1916). Vue de Paris, panel, 9% x 13% 
in., signed. 2. Eugéne Boudin 
(1825-1898). Le port du Havre, panel 
9s x 128 in., signed. 3. Paul 
Lecomte (1842-1920). Vue de Couches, 
canvas, 18} X15} in., signed. 4. Paul 
Huet (1803-1869). Le chemin dans la 
Campagne, canvas, 16 X 12} in., 
signed. 5. Charles Daubigny (1817- 
1878). Vue de Dunkerque, 1873, panel, 
9} xX 17% in., signed. 6. Stanislas 
Lepine (1835-1892). Le petit bras de 
la Seine en Automne, panel, 9} x 12} 
in., signed. 
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-Charles-Frangois Daubigny (1817-1878). Le Moulin 4 Vent, panel, 12 < 20 in., signed and dated lower left Daubigny 69. 


Mr. H. Terry-Engell’s fourth annual exhibition, Paysages de France, 
opened at his 8 Bury Street, St. James’s, London, gallery on April 
11th and will continue to May 12th. Init, with seventy painstakingly 
selected works, he again convincingly and admirably demonstrates 
his love for the French countryside and for the wholly delightful 
and ever popular manner in which it was caught and recorded by 
French nineteenth-century landscape painters. Again this gallery, 
which each year gains in stature, shows—and by so doing entices a 
fast growing and selective clientéle—that in addition to the 


recognised Barbizon school of painters there were a host of lesser 
known Masters who today are finding favour and admiration: 
Bertin, Aligny, Michallon, Huet, Georges Michel and Lebourg 
among them. Just how favourable an impact these painters of the 
French landscape of the nineteenth century and after have made is 
now clearly demonstrated in Paris. Their work holds pride of place 
at the Louvre in a permanent exhibition—‘Peinture du XI Xme 
Siécle’. Mr. Terry-Engell to some extent surpasses the Louvre 
exposition. His paintings are for sale. 
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the late eighteenth century and throughout 
nineteenth century these papers were fre- 
a commented on in memoirs, novels and 

ers, and the earlier pages of Mr. Entwisle’s 
thology give the impression that, to begin 
ith, people expressed their delight in the 
Jegance, the cleanness and the comparative 
pness of them. During the next hundred 
, when they were taken for granted, the 
pness of wallpapers had become something 
stigma, and it was when they were hideous 
dirty that they inspired the best comments, 
such as those of Tolstoy in Anna Karenina, of 
"Edward Lear while staying in Nice, and of the 
dying Wilde (‘My wallpaper is killing me, one 
of us must go’). Descriptions of wallpapers are 
scattered amidst the splendours and miseries of 
Balzac: there is the scenic paper of Telemachus 
nn the Vauquier salon in Le Pére Goriot, for 
instance. Mr. Entwisle includes this reference, 
t excludes the Scottish paper (presumably a 
rtan-patterned paper rather than a paper from 

“ Scotland) at fifteen sous a roll in Les Employés, 
hich would have compared well with the one 
1 Nana at seven sous a roll quoted alongside the 
- date 1880. The reference to wallpaper in The 
~ Philosophy of Furniture by Poe is in; but Jesse’s 
teference to the paper in Brummel’s rooms at 
Calais, and Wainewright’s reference to the one 
n his own rooms in 1821, both evidence of a 
crimson vogue among Regency dandies, are, a 
ittle surprisingly, out; so is the reference in 
‘W.H. Mallock’s memoirs to the scenic paper of 
Cook’s Voyages at Cockington Court. Most of 
the quotations from belles lettres come from works 
now popular with the reading public. Even so, 
Mr. Entwisle has brought to light passages like 
those in Caroline Halstead’s Investigations (1846) 
and William Black’s Macleod of Dare (1878), to 
‘mention merely two, which only a specialist 


\ 
‘ 


: Tagen. Fei sonenbacas or Nickel? nde: 


Considered as a source-book for historians the 
- most valuable aspect of this compilation is per- 


_ haps the inclusion of passages from statistical 


ephemera, trade pamphlets, encyclopedia articles 
and other technical literary records. In chrono- 
logical arrangement also occur passages from the 
writings of B. J. Talbert, William Morris, Lewis 
Day and other artists once famous for their wall- 
paper designs. 

The book is lavishly illustrated, aa not merely 
with reproductions of wallpapers; and it includes 
several good colour plates. Occasionally the 
examples reproduced are a little widely dated: 
thus the paper in Plate 9 is described as a Stuart 
paper when internal evidence suggests about 
1670, while the originals of Plates 17, 26, 27, 28 
and 31 are described loosely as of the eighteenth 
century when they clearly date from one or 
another decade within that period. 

_ Mr. Entwisle is content with a short preface, 
and indeed the book speaks, or rather reads, for 
itself as a documentary work that happens to be 
entertaining. Since no other monograph of the 
kind has appeared so far in any other language 
(not even in Germany) its publication is un- 
doubtedly a milestone in the history of the 
subject.—B.R. 


BELLEZZA E BIZZARIA: By Mario Praz. 
(Milan: Il Saggiatore. 3,000 lire net.) 


THIS book contains nearly ninety essays by 
Professor Mario Praz, one of the most disting- 
uished and invariably readable of living Italian 
writers. Although many evidently made their first 
appearance in the form of book reviews, all the 
essays appear to have been re-arranged if not 
re-written and they have been very skilfully 
organized to present the author’s reflections on a 
group of inter-related themes. They are written 
with learning and wit in a rich but clear style 
which will particularly commend them to readers 
who feel that their knowledge of Italian is 
insufficient to cope with the abstract lucubrations 
of most other Italian essayists. The volume is well 
produced and is illustrated with sixteen photo- 
graphs. 

If Professor Praz were in need of any intro- 
duction to the English public one might say that, 
as an essayist, he is the Italian Aldous Huxley. 

‘Reading through this book one is frequently 
reminded of such volumes as Along the Road and 

Proper Studies. Both writers are deeply versed in 
European literature and have minds richly stored 
with out-of-the-way information. Yet both are 
able to present their knowledge without pedantry 
or so much as a hint of condescension. Their 
tastes differ, of course, but they are similarly 
independent of Baedecker-star accepted opinions 
(though most of Mr. Huxley’s opinions on art 
which shocked the ’thirties have now become 
accepted). And they both display a like pre- 
occupation with the unexpected, the Beet the 
macabre and the bizarre. 


him. His essays on modern art in the present 


volume reveal that he is strongly opposed to the _ 


converse of the statement. And many of the 
subjects on which he writes with eloquent 
admiration are untouched by bizarrerie—Palmyra 
and Baalbek, mediaeval Strasbourg, the Man- 
nerist half century in Italian art (the hic sunt leones 
area of the history of Italian painting), Bernini, 
Rubens, rococo Nancy, Richard Wilson, neo- 
classical Trieste and Roma Sparita, to mention 
only a few. He also has an eye for landscape, in 


_ the Middle East, in Italy and, more surprisingly 


in Scotland. Of a journey in Western Scotland 
he writes: ‘Da Edimburgo partii in treno per 
Inverness, in battello discesi il canale di Caledonia 
fino a Oban, da Oban mi recai in treno a 
Ballachulish per visitare il passo di Glencoe, e 
pure da Oban, in battello, visitai Staffa per la 
grotta di Fingal e Iona, l‘isola di san Colombano; 
poi, sempre in battello, raggiunsi Glasgow per 
gli stretti (Kyles) di Bute, da Glasgow risalii per 
Loch Lomond ei Trossachs . . . ’. And he justly 
remarks that ‘la Scozia é oggi uno dei pochi paesi 
al mondo che si posson godere in perfetta 


_ solitudine. La solitudine, l’assenza dell’ elemento 


umano, é la ragione precipua del suo incanto’. 

Professor Praz is, however, a specialist in the 
bizarre and it is the bizzarria which gives his book 
its strongly individual tone. Wherever he goes 
he seems to find the unexpected, whether it be a 
Staffordshire pottery statuette of Garibaldi in his 
hotel bed room in Oban, a gothic revival room 
in Trieste or a fantastic nineteenth-century house 
in Damascus. The Italians, he laments, nowadays 
have no eye for the bizarre: ‘eccetto quando 
inventano nuove forme di maccheroni (circa 
centocinquanta varieta ciascuna col suo proprio 
nome)’. Yet they have in the past produced some 
of the most remarkable of the bizarre works of 
art created in Europe. In this book there are 
essays on the Villa Palagonia at Bagheria (the 
best available account of this fantastic building), 
the sculpture of Bertos, Fasolato and Francesco 
Pianta, Italian caricaturists of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and the horrific wax models 
by the Abbate Gaetano Zumbo. Other essays 


‘are concerned with Jean-Pierre Dantan’s carica- 


ture statuettes, Alma Tadema and Lord Leighton, 
art nouveau, and mediaeval fantasies. It is hard to 
imagine anyone who will derive neither pleasure 
nor information from the $70 pages of this 
fascinating volume.—H.H. 


GARDENING IN BRITAIN: By Miles 
Hadfield. (London: Hutchinson. 63s. net.) 


HOWEVER readily we in Britain may be pre- 
pared to agree that we have no painter in the first 
flight and, until recently perhaps, no sculptor, 
we are apt to be rather proud of ourselves both 
as devisers of gardens and as horticulturalists; 


-and a foreigner visiting in succession, say 
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of Bissarie Sbuld be i in ‘eat SERINE, = 


the ole Be pape ales the most numerous 
per head of population. Indeed, the profusion of 


great pramintty age sof British pariiie Of : 


Capability Brown Mr. Hadfield aptly observes 
that, however much his destruction of the grand 
parterres of the preceding age may in imagination 


little gardens, sometimes in unpropitious situ- 
ations but often lovingly tended, is a British 
social phenomenon of the first importance: for 
there is no surer tranquillizer than a garden to 
provide relief from the turmoil of living. 

Mr. Hadfield has written an immensely com- 
pendious and in many respects a fascinating 
survey of the whole subject from the earliest 
times, the value of which, incidentally, will be 
much enhanced by the dimensions of the index. 
He has described not only changing tastes and 
fashions in the planning and characters of 
gardens; writing as a gardener, he has also traced 
the history of many now familiar plants and 
trees, describing how and when they were first 
introduced here. The evolution of greenhouses; 
the invention (in 1831) of the lawn-mower; the 
(miserable) wages of Victorian gardeners; the 
immense courage of the plant collectors who 
ventured into south-west China and the adjacent 
portions of Burma and Tibet in the early years of 
the present century, undaunted by hostile popu- 
lations, fevers, and very difficult country: these 
are but a few of the many aspects of gardening 
which are discussed. How many readers, one 
wonders, share the present reviewer’s ignorance 
of the Wardian case? Yet this mid-nineteenth- 
century contraption, an air-tight glass container, 
not only enabled ‘ferns and other moisture-loving 
plants to thrive amidst the gas and coal fumes of 
Victorian drawing-rooms’ but ‘made possible the 
introduction of the tea plant to India, of quinine- 
producing plants from the New World to the 
Old, and of the banana to countries outside 
China, and . . . thus changed the economy of 
much of the world’. 

Until Tudor times British gardening was 
directed to utilitarian ends: gardening as an art, 
and asa pleasure, really dates from the time of the 
first Elizabeth. Mr. Hadfield aptly cites various 
references to flowers in the literature of this age, 
as well as floral representations in paintings, 
miniatures, wood-cuts and the like. He might 
have added a word about the enchanting floral 
borders of some of the Sheldon tapestries. In the 
next reign we meet the first aesthete among our 
gardeners, Sir Henry Fanshawe of Ware Park, 
who, according to Wotton, 

‘did so precisely examine the tinctures and 

seasons of his flowers, that, in their setting, the 

inwardest of those which were to come up at 
the same time should always be a little darker 
than the outmost, and to sow them for a kind 
of gentle shadow, like a piece not of nature, 
but of art’. 
What modern gardener has achieved greater 
subtlety than this? 

Nevertheless, the seventeenth-century chapters 
largely consist of glimpses of gardens that have 
long since vanished: and for many readers, 
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be regretted, both this, and his tremendous 
planting of trees, have turned out today to be 
economically a boon. 

The discussion of the Victorian age is perhaps 
the most valuable part of the whole book: and 
here special mention must be made of the many 


_ references to the literature of gardening and to 


the periodicals, notably The Gardener’s Chronicle, 


the early issues of which have evidently been | 


combed to good effect. This is in some ways an 
unattractive period in British gardening, because 
of its basic insensitiveness: one thinks of vast and 
somewhat boring parterres such as can still be 
seen at Trentham; of the hard, garish colours of 
the salvias and geraniums (pelargoniums); and of 
the marring of countless houses by the addition, 
usually at one end, of unsightly ‘conservatories’, 
with no pretensions to architecture, in order to 
satisfy the taste for half-hardy and exotic pot- 
plants. Nevertheless, this was a great and 
adventurous age for introductions of new flowers 
and trees. The latter, it is true, included (needless 
to say !) the monkey-puzzle and the wellingtonia, 
while the rhododendron was propagated, some 
may feel, to the point of surfeit: but the later 
nineteenth century was to see scientific collectors 
travelling into almost every part of the world in 
search of new and unfamiliar plants, with results 
that were of almost unbelievable benefit to the 
cause of gardening. 

This great work was continued in the present 
century by such intrepid travellers as Reginald 
Farrer, of whose eccentric personality there is a 
nice little pen-portrait, and F. Kingdon Ward, to 
whom we owe one of the greatest delights of the 
modern garden, meconopsis baileyi, which he 
brought back from Tibet in 1925. The last 
chapter, which stretches from Mr. Robinson to 
Mr. Middleton, by way of such familiar but 
important figures as Miss Jekyll, Sir Edwin 
Lutyens and Sir Reginald Blomfield, is again 
packed with interest. Had he not stopped in 1939, 
he might well have added—to what he rightly 
cites as four of the finest British gardens created 
in our own time, Westonbirt, Bodnant, Sheffield 
Park and Hidcote Bartrim—one more: the re- 
markable landscape garden at Anglesey Abbey in 
Cambridgeshire. But this was not begun until 
1926, and has therefore grown enormously in 
beauty and in interest during the last twenty 
years.—A.C-T. 


MOTIF 5, AUTUMN 1960: Edited by Ruari 
McLean. (104 pp. London: Shenval Press. 
£1 2s. 6d.) 


MOTIF 5 maintains the standard of its four 
predecessors. Three of its articles look to the 
distant past, of which the most engaging is Colin 
Clair’s, on Early Zoological Illustration. All the 
illustrations to this article are woodcuts taken 


book illustrations in the Victoria and Albe 

Museum library, of which no less than twenty- 
nine are reproduced. The recent past is nn 
ed by the second instalment of Andrew Forg« 

interesting history of the Slade School, which 

devoted to the years of Frederick Brown 

professorship (1893 to 1914). One is left with the 
feeling that the staff of this period (with Tonk: 
urging his students to stay away from Roget 
Fry’s Post-Impressionist exhibition, and so on) 
hardly deserved so brilliant a generation of 
students. These included Augustus and Gwer 
John, William Orpen, J. D. Innes, Spencer Gore, 
Harold Gilman, Wyndham Lewis, Mark Gertler. 
Edward Wadsworth and Stanley Spencer, as wel 


‘as several others—Paul Nash, Duncan Grant, 


Matthew Smith, Ben Nicholson—who ‘got 
little orno thing from the place and gave nothing 
tout.” 

On the contemporary artistic scene there are 
four main articles, of which the most generally 
interesting is Philip James’s on the Guggenheim 
Museum in New York. This describes Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s building, its contents, and their 
method of presentation. Richard Guyatt offers 
wash-drawings of six part-time members of his 
teaching staff at the Royal College of Art— 


 Ardizzone, Henrion, Bawden, Trevelyan, Wolpe 


and Reynolds Stone—which have assurance but 
are not all impeccable likenesses; James Burr 
introduces three recent colour-prints from lino 
and wood-cut blocks by Michael Rothenstein, of 
which he at least thinks highly; and Maurice de 
Sausmarez writes on four abstract sculptors, 
among whom Trevor Bates is perhaps the most 
imaginative and John Hoskin the most compel- 
ling. Both these are fortunate in having had 
David Farrell as their photographer. As usual, 
Motif’s typography and printing are not only 
of the highest quality throughout, but include 
examples of many different type-faces, which are 
carefully recorded on the back page.—A.C-T. 


CRETE AND MYCENAE: Text and Notes 
by Spyridon Marinatos. Photographs by Max 
Hirmer. (London: Thames and Hudson. 
£8 8s. net.) 


SOMETIMES your reviewer has had occasion to 
comment harshly on the publications of Messrs. 
Thames and Hudson which have been put before 
him, but this time there is little to do but praise. 
The civilisations of Crete and Mycenae have been 
splendidly recorded by Dr. Max Hirmer’s camera 
eye and the sequence of plates will be welcomed 
by every classical archaeologist. There are flaws, 
of course, in the photographic technique and in 
the reproduction; as often as not, gold is the 
Achilles heel. The colour plate of the funeral 
mask of a prince from Grave V in the Citadel of 


| 
| 
| 


e of the civilisations which 
of the age of Homer is little 
ty years old; the partial decypher- 
> of their scripts was published some 
t y ago. Since the archaeological dis- 

of Schliemann and Evans hypothesis 


ed the darkest passions. Understandably, 
yw there has been no general summary to 


l as a whole. This, Professor Spyridon 
natos has set out to do. An eminent classical 
eologist and a veteran excavator in Crete 
tt Mycenae, he has produced a text which 
es the right balance between hypothesis and 
ct. The introduction is beautifully keyed to 
‘couse the interest of the specialist and the 
iasm of the neophyte. Avoiding the dry 
d of archaeological data and yet fully 
ating the surviving material with some 
elient ground plans and suggestive recon- 
ictions, the author courses over Cretan history 
religion, the art and life of the Myceneans 
th an imaginative insight all the more com- 
ling for its restraint. The notes to the plates 
are exemplary; there is a useful chronological 
“table and a workmanlike index.—J.B. 


+a 


KHAJURAHO: By Eliky Zannas, with a 
historical introduction by Jeannine Auboyer. 
t 175 plates. (The Hague: Mouton & Co. 
AIS 5s.) 
‘THIS is a fine book, beautifully produced and 
a athoritatively written, and the first attempt so 
; 
Bsace one of the most impressive groups of 
| “mediaeval temples in northern India. 
_ Khajuraho, on the modern map, is a small 
“out-of-the-way place about a hundred and fifty 
‘miles south-west of Allahabad. In the tenth and 
enth centuries, however, when most of the 
mples were built, it was of great political 
nportance as capital of the vigorous and war-. 
Tike Candella dynasty—a dynasty of humble 
origins which promoted itself, in a comparatively 
‘short time, from feudal vassaldom to imperial 
uzerainty over a large part of northern India. 
Architecturally, the Khajuraho temples repre- 
ent India’s most daring and imaginative develop- 
ment of the corbel method of construction; a 
‘method which lent itself with particular effect to 
he curvilinear spire and its elaboration. On one 
evel of interpretation, the clustered spires of 
ajuraho may be taken to symbolize the 
Aountain of the Gods. On another they symbol- 


‘ 


: vital and daring in their rene linear rhythms. 


made to describe and explain for the general _ 


The special BA of this book is that it brings 
together into a single focus a wide range of facts 
and data which help to explain clearly for the 
general reader how these temples came into 
being and their relation to the main stream of 
Indian art. At the present backward stage of 
research into mediaeval Indian art, this is no 
mean achievement, especially as it avoids both 
the metaphysical obscurantism so common 
among Sanskritists writing on Indian art and the 
superficial glamorisation so favoured among the 
mass-circulation publishers. 

Mlle Jeannine Auboyer’s historical introduc- 
tion gives a lucid picture not only of the political 
and military role of the Candella dynasty but 
also of contemporary court life. These themes 
are developed by Madame Zannas in her opening 
chapters, where she also discusses the religious 
and social basis of the eroticism which is such a 
prominent feature of the sculptures. This is a 
difficult subject, and here she leans heavily on 
theories of certain Indian scholars who attribute 
decisive significance to the existence of com- 
paratively obscure. and secret sects practising 
sexual rites as a mode of worship. This, however, 
evades the problem by treating symptoms as a 
cause, and leaves the real reason for the erotic 
emphasis in both art and religion unexplained. 

For most people the highlight of the book will 
be the plates, which are based on the author’s 
own photographs. These are taken with an 
ordinary reflex camera with no correction for 
converging verticals; yet the general effect is 
impressive and entirely appropriate to the scope 
of the book. In some ways, these amateur photo- 
graphs convey more of the sculptural qualities of 
Khajuraho than the more sophisticated and 
contrived photographs of Raymond Burnier, 
who was among the first to make the temples 
well known. Happily the publishers have shown 
courage in publishing some of the more frankly 
erotic scenes which would hardly have been 
possible even ten years ago. But having decided 
to include some of them, why not all?—J.I. 


JAPANESE NETSUKE: By Werner Forman. 
(London: Spring Books 1960. 25s. net.) 


GIVEN the technical magic of colour photo- 
graphy, here is the book most collectors of 
netsuke would like to make of their own 
favourite carvings. Spring Books have published 
a charming anthology of prose-poems and still- 
life, a picture book rather than a manual of 
instruction but with a short introduction 
sufficient to initiate those new to the art, and 
individual notes explanatory to each plate. It is 
hardly true that ‘we know the names of very few 
artists who made netsuke’ as anyone who has set 
out to compile an index of them well knows, but 
the author does well to include fine early unsign- 
ed examples. 

The linkage of quotation with each ‘scene’ is 


G. Bernard Hughes 
A new addition to the well- 
established ‘Collector’s Library’ 


chapters include 


Tin-Enamelled Earthenware 


Red and Cane-C. Coloured 
Stonewares 


Egyptian Black Stoneware 
and Basaltes 


Cream-coloured Earthenware 
The Stone Chinas 
Lustre and English Majolica 


Illustrated with 47 half-tone 
plates, 4 full-colour plates and 
line drawings. 42s. net 


Lutterworth Press 


John Gloag 


VICTORIAN 
COMFORT 


A SOCIAL HISTORY 
' OF DESIGN 1830-1900 


John Gloag’s profound but lightly- 
worn erudition brings to life our 
Victorian predecessors practising their 
philosophy of comfort in cities and 
suburbs, in the home and on road and 
railway. The striving at once for 
comfort and elegance, and the often 
resulting confusion of elegance and 
eccentricity, are searchingly ex- 
amined. The furnishing and equip- 
ment of the home reflect the taste of 
the age—buttoned upholstery, loaded 
overmantels, cabinets, teapoys, sofas, 
whatnots, davenports. Over 300 
illustrations, with the author’s cap- 
tions enlarging them, from a variety 
of little-known contemporary sources 
and from specially commissioned 
drawings. 50s. net. 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 


i , in any eS 
‘illustrates how varied can be the ioe and 
expressiveness of the characters and animals in 
wood and ivory given to us by the clever hands 
of the netsuke artist, from that fine group of New 
Year dancers postured against a print of Hiroshige 
(p. 13) to a humorous and blasé-looking ape 
 (p. 31). 

There is in fact among such diverse objects a 
ready-made population to be found for the 
modern art of ‘table-top’ photography and the 
distinguished Belgian artist, M. Mark Severin, 
has also shown at a recent lecture to the Japan 
Society how beautifully they can be posed with 
an outside scene in the revealing light of sunshine. 

A number of very fine inro is also used in the 
pictures: including the unusual shaped example 
in the form of a bridge-newel where the rotten 
wood is attacked by woodworm (p. 15). It 
should be pointed out that the top section of an 
inro is regarded as a lid, so that an inro of five 
sections is classed as a four-compartment inro. 

There are fifty plates in this attractive book 
and they show netsuke as one wishes to see them, 
not ten on a shelf, or ten photographs on a page, 
but singly and, as it were, taking the full spot- 
light. This in itself will be a revelation to non- 
collectors, and, to the collector, there is the added 
interest of examples by rare carvers and a glimpse 
of a little-known collection: that of Joe Hloucha 
in the Naprstek Museum from which many of 
the photographs are taken.—M.H. 


HISTOIRE ILLUSTREE DE LA RUSSIE: 
By Joel Carmichael. (Paris: Collection de 
L’Oeil, NRF Gallimard. 4to. 306 pages, 300 
plates, 36 pages of colour plates. Price, 60 new 
francs.) 


THIS handsome and informative book sets out 
to serve as an authoritative introduction to the 
political history of Russia, doing so by means of 
a prologue and chapters dealing respectively with 
the Opening Phase, The Mongols, The Rise of 
the Muscovite State, Peter the Great, Catherine 
the Great, Efforts to widen the nature of Tsarism, 
The Intelligentsia, Organizing the Opposition, 
The End of Tsarism and, finally, The New Order. 
An index is provided, but it is to be regretted 
that it was not thought necessary to include a 
table of contents, a list of the illustrations and, 
above all, a bibliography. 

Though of limited length, each of the chapters 
covers a great deal of ground and contrives to 
present a clear, continuous, and eminently read- 
able account of Russian history from the time of 
the country’s conversion to Christianity to the 
death of Stalin, but not all the sections are 
uniformly successful. Those which deal with 
the earlier periods of the country’s past reflect a 
tinge of flippancy, an inclination to generalize 
unduly and a love of anecdote which are hardly 
in keeping either with the character of the book 
or the learning of its author. Furthermore, 
although the author has quite rightly devoted 
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y the 
rpc and aesthetic opinions held by the 
creative sections of the population of mediaeval 
Russia. 

Though no Tecratiine = in the real sense of the 
word was produced in Russia until late in the 
eighteenth century, it was nevertheless due to the 
humble achievements of the chroniclers and 
theologians of the earlier periods that a reading 
public grew up which was able in Muscovite 
times to lay the foundations that helped to make 


_ the creation of the great works of the nineteenth- 


century writers possible. These earlier achieve- 
ments, small though they may seem in compar- 
ison with those of the western world, were won 
against great odds. But the author passes them 
over in silence, as he does Peter the Great’s 
activities as an art collector and other events of a 
similar character. The cruel and brutal aspects of 
Russian life tend in fact to be emphasized to the 
exclusion of the more civilised and creative ones, 
and the picture which emerges, though basically 
sound, is often a trifle lop-sided as a result. In 
contrast, the chapters dealing with the nineteenth 
century and subsequent periods are extremely 
well done. In these the anecdotal manner and the 
tendency to stress one aspect of a situation at the 
expense of another have been abandoned, and 
the reader is presented with a gripping, lucid and 
judicious appraisal of an extremely complex 
situation. 

As its title indicates, the book is essentially a 
political history: so that even though the author 
refers, when essential, to the salient artistic and 
cultural developments, he relies in the main on 
his illustrations to provide the aesthetic as well 
as the factual background to his grim story. 
Since each plate has been chosen with the skill 
and discernment which characterizes L’Oeil, all 
of them are fascinating and of lasting interest; 
for it is they which strike and maintain the 
spiritual and creative notes, they which endow 
the tale with perspective and vitality. The colour 
plates are of excellent quality and some, as for 
example, that showing Rastrelli’s Church of 
St. Andrew at Kiev and that of Damame- 
Demartrais’ view of St. Petersburg, as well as a 
good many of the other colour and monochrome 


- illustrations, will be new to most readers. In 


fact, it is largely because of the illustrations, 
though not entirely so, that this book will become 
an essential to those who take a sincere interest 
in things Russian.—T.T.R. 


FAUVES AND CUBISTS: By Umbro 
Apollonio. (London: B. T. Batsford. £3 3s. 
net.) 


IN England art criticism and art historical writing 
have always been more factual and down-to- 
earth than on the Continent, and as more and 
more picture books of colour plates initiated by 
foreign publishers are launched on the English 
market, it has become clear that the rather 
general, theoretical introduction, which may 
have some point in French, German or Italian, 


ct of Byzantine culture o on the 


These ee a oe a far fir 
ulating survey of some of the outstandin 
of the Fauve and Cubist artists, includin 
examples by lesser men, such as Manguin, altat 
Marcousis and Picabia. Unfortunately in th 
majority of the plates the standard of colour 
production is poor. It is difficult to understanc 
why an English publisher should have felt im: 
pelled to add this book to his list—L.H. 
TURKISH MINIATURE PAINTING: By 
Emel Esin (Rutland, Vermont, U.S.A. 8 
Tokyo, Japan: Charles E. Tuttle Co., “Ar 
Treasures of Asia’ series: 113 X 8} in., 34 pp. 
12 coloured plates and 2 pp. of monochrome 
$2.50. U.S.A.) ; 


IN painting, the Turks are oftenregarded as poo: 


_and rather dowdy relations of the Persians. Tc 
such an attitude this admirable book should prove 


a salutary corrective, for, while the painters ot 
Istanbul never attained the lyrical charm anc 
technical perfection of Herat or Tabriz, they 
nevertheless displayed sterling qualities of thei1 
own—in particular a matter-of-fact directness, < 
notable gift for evoking atmosphere, and an 
habitual manipulation of larger composition: 
than are usually found among Persian works. 

The author’s text contains much interesting 
Turkish lore, and she succeeds in tracing certair 
elements in the miniatures to pre-Islamic Turkish 
ideas. But her interpretation of some of the 
details may be a little far-fetched, as when (in 
Plate 6 ‘Muhammad praying with Khadija and 
Ali’) the routine tile-pattern of stars and hexagons 
is said to represent ‘the souls of believers’. It is, in 
fact, symptomatic of our modern neurotic and 
introspective mentality that most western critics 
seem chronically unable to look at oriental 
miniatures in a straightforward manner, and are 
never content until they have wrung some 
esoteric significance from them (how the artists 
would have laughed !). 

Hindu painting, of course, as anyone will know 
who has read some of the recent literature on it, 
is a vast Freudian playground with no holds 
barred and not a trick missed. But the Persian and 
Turkish painters had a less complicated approach 
to their craft. They were illustrators, pure and 
simple, and this book helps to show what 
accomplished illustrators they often were. ‘Adam 
and Eve’ (Plate 1) by the painter Kalender, is 
perhaps the most charming; Eve’s downcast eyes 
but firmly set mouth indicate that she knows 
both what she wants and how to get it, whilst 
Adam, clasping her hand, looks nervously out of 
the picture in the manner of a guilty schoolboy. 
Behind them lurks a smug-looking serpent, and 
in the background, accompanied by a peacock, 
Gabriel watches them, finger to lips in an agony 
of apprehension, for all the world like an anxious 
nursemaid whose charges have strayed beyond 
her control. The same artist’s ‘Beast of the Earth’ 


in c- Turkish libraries, 
‘unexplored storehouses of 
. Both author and publisher 


TIAN GLASS: By Karel Hetteé. 
3 Spring Books, 1960. 46 pp., 72 Pls., 
7 in ges 2s cgay ea 2 ee ) 


a ee away at the very end of the 
e Pictures in this book are mostly of 


ae large, well-known collection of 
2 Lanna, now in the Prague Museum of 
trial Art. For this reason the text is also 
cerned largely with this collection . . . It has 
the intention of the authors to gomiplement 
existing literature on the subject by some 
rmation on the influence of Venice on glass- 
sing in Central Europe’. Within these 
Rice limits this book achieves its purpose. The 
ct, though short, is up-to-date and has the 
nefit of having Gasparetto’s II Vetro di Murano 
hind it. Over half of it is devoted to the growth 


middle of the fifteenth century. This is well done 
and produces an interesting narrative. The dis- 
cussion of the glasses themselves, however, is 
_ treated comparatively cursorily, and after five 
ages have been devoted to the enamelled glasses 
eet the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, 
ere are only nine left for a discussion of all the 
= types of the sixteenth to the eighteenth cen- 
 turies inclusive; although admittedly much 
- scattered information may be gleaned from the 
_ Captions to the plates. The overall effect is, in 
"consequence, somewhat unbalanced. 
This book was presumably written before 
“Inspektor Boesen’s Venetian Glass at Rosenborg 
1960) had appeared, to warn us all that shapes 
and types of decoration hitherto regarded as of 
 seventeenth- or even sixteenth-century date may 
_ in fact have been used in the eighteenth century. 
Using the Rosenborg glasses as criteria, one 
might judge that the pieces on pls. 17 (‘sixteenth 
century’), 34, 58, 60, and 61 (‘sixteenth-seven- 
teenth century’) would be better captioned 
‘seventeenth-cighteenth century’. It is difficult to 
_ see how the glass on pl. 14 could be ‘first half of 
sixteenth century’ if ‘this kind of beaker is 
represented in and copied from an Italian en- 
ors ce. of the second half of the sixteenth cen- 


glass-galleys until 1521, and they were still roe 
produced in quantity in 1569; and since a galley 
made at Beauwelz, in Belgium, was presented to 
ne Emperor Charles V in 1549, it would per- 

ps be safer to date the similar model on pl. 19 


iad lay is ‘oueeielied elaine (pp. 19, 


the Venetian glass-industry up to about the © 


22)? Ora ‘pipe-shaped goblet’ (p. 27)? ‘Cutters 
and carvers’ (p. 30) are presumably equated with 
‘Schleifer und Schneider’. It is misleading, on 
pp. 17 and 32, to say that the glass of Pl. 5 ‘is 
represented in the altarpiece of Tommaso 
Portinari (Uffizi Gallery, Florence)’. 

The plates are mainly reasonably good, al- 
though a predilection for ‘artistic’ shots and 
fussy ‘period’ backgrounds frequently distracts 
attention from the object photographed—a 
common fault, it seems, in modern Czech pub- 
lications. It is nevertheless good to see what the 
famous Prague Museum possesses by way of 
Venetian glass, and this wealth of illustration, 
together with the information regarding Vene- 
tian and Venetian-style glass in Bohemia, will 
assure Dr. Hettes’s book of a welcome.—R,J.C. 


VENETIANSKE GLAS PAROSENBORG: 
(VENETIAN GLASS AT ROSENBORG 
CASTLE.) By Gudmund Boesen. (Copen- 
hagen: G. E. C. Gads Forlag, 1960; 95 pages 
and 141 figures with text: 4 Colour Plates. 
With parallel texts in Danish, gape and 
Italian.) 


IN 1708 Frederick IV of Denmark set out on a 
Grand Tour which brought him at the very end 
of that year to Venice. Although he was travelling 
incognito, his presence was known to the Venetian 
authorities, and on New Year’s Day, 1709, he 
received a deputation from the Senate bearing 
the traditional diplomatic gift of a rinfresco, 
consisting of food and drink, candles, and glass. 
By analogy with other rinfreschi, it seems likely 
that the glasses numbered between two and three 
hundred pieces. To these the King added by 
purchase another five hundred or so pieces, 
installing the whole collection in 1714 in a glass- 
cabinet at Rosenborg Castle, undoubtedly in- 
spired by the porcelain-rooms then favoured by 
other contemporary monarchs. This cabinet still 
exists, and the book under review provides a 
commentary on, anda catalogue of, its content of 
Venetian glasses, written by Inspektor G. Boesen, 
Curator of the Rosenborg collections. 

The importance of this collection, as a datable 
ensemble, has long been recognized, but 
Inspektgr Boesen’s book puts the whole material 
in a perspective which substantially enhances 
that importance. By a study of the Danish and 
Venetian archives he is able to account for the 
presence of many of the glasses at Rosenborg as 
early as 1718, and to set them against a back- 
ground of current Venetian production in the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century. The 
glasses fall into four categories explicitly recog- 
nized as such in contemporary Venetian sources 
—cristallo, or colourless glass, albeit with every 
sort of wrought and applied coloured decoration; 
filigrane, with systems of enclosed opaque-white 
threads, usually known in English parlance as 
latticinio; glasses coloured in the mass, of which 


P and 
cristallo fom i its dominant. position as the lu 


glass par excellence. 

As far as the first two of these categories are 
concerned, Inspektor Boesen’s book introduces 
a new perspective, and forces the realization that 
forms which have always been considered 
typically sixteenth or seventeenth century in 
character in fact lingered well on into the 
eighteenth century. It is safe to say that as a result 
of his work much relabelling will have to be 
undertaken in the Museums of the world. 
Particularly interesting is the evidence for the 
continuation of diamond-point engraving into 
the eighteenth century (one feels, however, some 
reservation in the case of the tazza of figs. 97-98, 
the decoration of which is so markedly better 
than that of the other pieces of this genre, and 
fits in with glass which, on other grounds, may 
be considered of seventeenth-century date). The 
predominance of freely modelled fruits and 
flowers is properly stressed—there is a difference 
between the applied decoration on these glasses 
and that on seventeenth-century examples. The 
mastery of ruby-glass outside Germany at this 
period is intriguing, although not discussed by 
the author. Perhaps most interesting of all, 
however, is the last of the categories mentioned 
—the glasses ad uso di Boemia. Here Inspektor 
Boesen makes out a conclusive case for the 
existence in Venice at this date of a branch of the 
glass-industry making a potash-glass (albeit 
probably ofa modified composition and worked 
unwontedly thin) with engraved decoration. 
This decorative technique had no roots in Venice 
and was probably practised by immigrant 
German craftsmen, who were, however, forced 
to adapt their technique to the thin blanks blown 
for them. Inspektor Boesen’s deployment of this 
evidence is wholly satisfactory, although one 
wonders whether a case could not be made out 
for a German origin of the more substantial 
‘sick’ glasses of figs. 135-137. 

With the work of Gasparetto and other 
Italians, the long-neglected history of Venetian 
glass seems to be coming into its own, and 
Inspektor Boesen’s book will be an indispensable 
instrument for any further work on the Venetian 
glass of the eighteenth century. English readers 
will be grateful for the very full English text, on 
the whole extremely competently done but 
occasionally (e.g., pp. 73 and 75) floundering 
in an unfamiliar specialized field —R.J.C. 


BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES 
by Ruari McLean 


EMIL Schulthess’s Antarctica (just published in 
England by Collins at four guineas) contains 
without doubt the most superb photographs ever 
taken of that already much-photographed con- 
tinent, and is one of the finest picture books of 
recent years. Schulthess, whose magnificent 
photographs of Africa for Du were published by 
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om a crane al above 
bows at the moment of ice-breaking. 


~ breaker’s 


The book is oblong, 8 in. x 13 in., an awk- — 


ward shape, but the Antarctic is very horizontal. 

In this apparent waste of whiteness, Schulthess 
finds a wonderful variety of subjects, and colours: 

the textures of stones, rocks, lichens: seals, 
penguins, skuas, men working and relaxing; and, 
against the varying blues of ice and sky, the 
brilliant mechanistic reds and yellows of helicop- 
ters and Globemaster aircraft. 

The design of the book, in the clinical Swiss 
style already perfected by Schulthess in his 
previous work, is irreproachable: the gravure 
printing is, as always, superb; the illustrations 
were printed by Imago of Ziirich, the text by 
Regina of Ziirich. The total printing edition was 
30,000 copies. 


International Production 


A book illustrating the international nature of 
much modern art book production is The Art of 
the T*ang Potter, by Mario Prodan, recently 
published by Thames & Hudson, £6 6s. The 
blockmaking and colour printing was done in 
Leeds, the letterpress text was printed in Utrecht, 
the monochrome plates in Mulhouse, and the 
binding was executed at The Hague. 

This exploiting of the various techniques of 
different countries is what Sir Francis Meynell 
used to do with his Nonesuch books; and 
although the typography in this case does not 
sparkle with the Nonesuch brilliance the result is 
certainly a most attractive and unified whole. A 
distinctive character is established at once by the 
choice of a biscuit-coloured text cartridge paper, 
on which the text is printed in ‘Monotype’ 
Baskerville; the colour plates (beautifully printed 
by Partridge Printers from blocks made by 
Gilchrist) are tipped onto this paper and the 
captions, usually quite long, are wisely placed on 
the facing pages. The monochrome plates are 
printed gravure by Braun on a white cartridge, 
in alternate sections with the coloured text paper. 
The page size is 12 in. X 9} in. and the book’s 
appearance is entirely worthy of its subject. 


‘Contemporary’ Typography 

The typographic design of books on contemp- 
orary art is usually unsatisfactory, Many publish- 
ers appear to think that if the subject is cubism, 
for example, the text has to be set in sans serif to 
a measure of 50 ems, and the striving after 
‘modernity’, in other words eccentricity, is all 
too obvious. A truly contemporary feeling, 
without absurdity, is rare. It is seen, together with 
outstanding litho printing, in Modern Art 
Yesterday and Tomorrow, published by Georges 
Bernier in Paris and by Zwemmer in England 
(52s. 6d.). The book consists of material originally 
published in L’Oeil, now appearing for the first 
time with an English text. The printing, by 
Imprimeries Réunies S.A. of Lausanne, includes 
superb reproductions in monochrome and thirty 
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Readers, e Ketclly te some oF the remoter | 

| parts of the world, may like to know that 

any book reviewed on these pages, or 

shown under ‘Books Received’, can be 

ordered by post from The Belgrave 

Library, 22 Armoury Way, London, 
S.W.18. 


plates in colour on cartridge and on coated paper. 
The layout by Robert Delphire demonstrates the 
virtues of directness and simplicity which are 
necessary when dealing with complicated and 
varied visual material. This is one of the most 
attractive books on modern art we have seen for 
some time. 


Collector’s Piece 


A modest but entirely praiseworthy small book 
on the work of the painter Victor Pasmore has 
just been published by the Department of Fine 
Art, King’s College, in the University of 
Durham. It is designed by Richard Hamilton and 
printed in the King’s College own printing 


section. Obtainable from Alec .Tiranti, 72 


Charlotte Street, London, W.1, at only 6s., it is 
a collector’s piece. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The inclusion of a book in this list does not 
preclude us from publishing a review later.) 


Books in Print. Biography. London: Hansom 
Books (21 Lower Belgrave Street, Bucking- 
ham Palace Road, S.W.1). 3s. per copy. 42s. 
per annum. 


The Artist’s Methods and Materials: B 
Maria Bazzi. Translated by Francesca Priuli. 
London: John Murray. 25s. net. 


An Anthology of Canadian Art: Edited by 
Robert H. Hubbard. Oxford University Press. 


£2 4s. net. 


sag ranti 


As specialists we carry one of 
the largest stocks in the world 
on fine arts. Enquiries for books 
reviewed here or any other art 
book, will have our 
immediate attention. 
ot Ee 


72 Charlotte Street London W.1 


8-12. November, Decemb an 
"January, February, March 1961. London: 
The Museums Association (33 Fitzroy | * 
Fitzroy Square, W.1). 4s. each. 


Chests of Drawers and Commodes in the i 
Victoria & Albert Museum: By J. 
Hayward. London: H.M. Stationery One 
3s. net. 


Soprintendenza alle Gallerie della Cam- 
pagna. Laboratorio di Conservazione. 
IV. Mostra di Restauri. Catalogo. Naples 
Art Galleries (Bruno Molajoli, Direttore del 
Museo di Capodimonte, Naples). 


qi 
Handbook of the Lillian Thomas Pratt 
Collection of Russian Imperial Jewels: By — 
_Parker Lesley. Richmond, Virginia, U. S.A.: 
The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. 


World Collectors Annuary. Volume XI 
(1959): By Fred A. van Braam. Zandvoort - 
on Sea, Holland: World Collectors Annuary 
(P.O. Box No. 19). £17 10s. including Indes 
packing and postage. U.S.A. $49: 50. 


Eskimo Sculpture: By Jorgen Meldgaard. 
London: Methuen & Co. Ltd. r5s. net. 


National Portrait Gallery. One Hundred 
and Third Annual Report of the Trustees — 
1959-60. London: H.M. Stationery Office. 
Is. 6d. net. 


Deutsches Glas aus fiinf Jahrhunderten: By — 
Johannes Jantzen. Diisseldorf, Germany: ’ 
Kunstmuseum der Stadt (Ehrenhof 5). 


; 

Catalogue of Paintings. City Museum and — 
Art Gallery, Birmingham: By John Wood- 
ward. Foreword by Mary Woodall. Birming- — 
ham: City Museum and Art Gallery. ; 

¥ 


The Tate Gallery Report 1959-60. London: 
H.M. Stationery Office. §s. net. 
Art de France. Revue annueHlede l’art ancien © 
et moderne. No. 1. Paris: Art de France (15 
Boulevard St. Germain, Vle). 60 NF. 4 


Ming Lacquer. An Exhibition arranged by 
Bluett & Sons: With an Introduction by Sir 
Harry Garner. London: Bluett & Sons (48 
Davies Street, W.1). 1 

The Little Library of Art. Miré, 1924-19. 
and Mird, 1940-1955: By Guy W ’ 
Picasso, Papiers Collés: By Herta Wescher. 
Utrillo. Churches: By J.-P. Cr 
London: Methuen. 2s. 6d. net each. 
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sible to find mah ae nat i 
et the Fine Art Society has put 
ee! Ee sacle oe com- 


te ae: dace are still many 
slours by him coming and going in the 
and the oaige eenianos cae 


ally interested in the artist’s view of La 
after a drawing by Hakewill (c. 1815), 
ed by Pye in 1819, for C. Hakewill’s 
xhibited at Cooke’s Gallery in 1824 and 
ded by Armstrong and Rawlinson. By 
e, a day or two previously, I had been 
looking at Francis Towne’s version (British 

useum) of the same subject from the identical 
tage point. The extreme difference in styles 
lesson in personal visions, but it is precisely 
individual sense of beauty that enriches the 
sch ool as a whole. 


: “In the works of David Cox, for instance, his . 


‘handwriting’ is essentially his own, Nobody 
th knowledge can ever mistake it for any- 
ody else’s, and yet all the great watercolourists 
were linked to a tradition. Cox’s 1836 Llandudno 
it the Fine Art Society is inscribed all over with 
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his vision and touch. In this example he has con- | 


‘centrated on the crowd of figures in the fore- 
ground: and how brilliantly they are material- 


‘ground houses and background hills. Cox ex- 
hibited seven Welsh subjects at the Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours in 1836, but this 
andudno is not among tham. Wales, how- 
yer, was the artist’s happiest hunting ground 
mm. the early days of his first visit in 1805 to 
8 56, the last one he made to Bettws-y-Coed in 
sequence of annual visits for twelve years. 

> other masters represented by good 
examples in this exhibition are T. S. Boys, 
is ee pou Constable, J. S. Cotman and 


a ‘viene quota to watercolour 
yvement. There are works by Amelia Long, 
Fhawach, that hold their own in 
company, and she is to be seen at her best 
The Back River, Norwich: but then she was 
m Girtin’s favourite pupil. With her authentic 
and such a master to instruct her she could 
ot be other than a good artist. 


sd against that delicate impression of fore-— 


Unknown Richard Wilson 


THE discovery of an unrecorded chard. 


Wilson is something of an event, and a good one 
(394 X 493 ins.) in a fine state of preservation is 
that entitled Solitude (Frank T. Sabin, Park 
House, Rutland Gate). It came from the collec- 
tion at Aldercar Hall, Heanor, Derbyshire where 
it has been for a very long time. The artist 
frequently repeated his subjects, particularly 
those that sold, and there are several versions of 
Solitude, notably among the Wilsons in Colonel 
M. H. Grant’s Collection, and the one as having 
belonged to Dudley Wallis. Some are much 
alike, others vary considerably in composition. 
The sentiment, however, is the same in all, 
founded it is said on some lines from Thomson’s 
Summer in his poem The Seasons. In the picture 
at Park House the tree painting is conspicuous 
for Wilson’s devoted understanding of arboreal 
form and foilage, while the sunlight coming 
from the left, and illuminating the far distance 
beyond the bridge in shadow, can only be 
described as magical. A religious ceremony 
with persons kneeling before a cross can clearly 
be discerned under the trees on the horizon. 


_ There is a drawing connected with this subject 


in the British Museum, and Woollett and Ellis 
engraved a Solitude in 1778, dedicating the plate 
to Sir George Beaumont. 


Rubens’ Grandparents 


TWO important early sixteenth-century Dutch 
portraits by Jacob van Utrecht at the Wilden- 
stein Gallery (147 New Bond Street), have 
unique art-historical association. They are of 
Rubens’ grandparents, Barthélemy Rubbens (so 
spelt), an apothecary born about 1500, and his 
wife Barbe Arents, who were married in 1529. 
Their son was Jan Rubens, lawyer and alderman 
of Antwerp, who espoused Marie Pypelinex. 
The family armorial bearings are painted on the 
reverse of the woman’s portrait, and this led to 
the identification of these two portraits. 
Recalling the splendid career of Peter Paul 
Rubens, not only as artist but diplomatist and 
friend of the great potentates of his time, his 
heredity is a matter of unusual interest. One con- 
templates these two serene faces with a certain 
awe, for they link our own turbulent times with 
the religious and dynastic convulsions of six- 
teenth-century Europe, which had a tragic effect 
on the Rubens’ family. That the artist’s grand- 
parents were persons of distinction may be seen 
at a glance from these portraits, but their son, 
Jan Rubens, won as unenviable a notoriety as his 
son, Peter Paul, in turn, gained universal admira- 
tion and respect. Jan’s troubles began when he 
was proscribed for his religious opinions by the 
Spanish Governor of the Netherlands, the Duke 
of Alba, and fled from Antwerp to Cologne. 
Entering the service of William of Orange he 


fun his life by an intrigue with tHe Paine 


at is 


second wife, Anne of Saxony. Jan Rubens was 


imprisoned for many years, and though eventu- 


ally released on payment of a heavy fine he was 
a ruined man. He and his wife were allowed to 
return to Cologne and Jan died there in 1587 
when his son, the artist to be, was ten years old. 
Thanks to the courage and resolution of his 
mother, Rubens received a good education, and 
entered a noble family as a page before begin- 
ning his art studies under Tobias Verhaect, a 
relative. How far Rubens’ ambition was affected 
by the tribulations of his parents is of course a 
matter of speculation, but it is possible that he 
determined all the more to rehabilitate by his 
own genius the dignity of the family. Because 
these portraits are of the artist’s grandparents 
they have a poignant appeal, quite apart from 
the fact that they are works of antiquity and 
singular beauty. 

On panel (224 x 15 ins.), they come from an 
English private collection, but have been ex- 
hibited at Los Angeles (1933), Wildenstein, 
London (1959), the Musée des Beaux Arts, 
Ghent (1960), and reproduced and catalogued 
accordingly in the various relevant exhibitions 
of great works of art. 


Lewis and Landseer 


AFTER enjoying phenomenal success when it 
began in 1805, the Old Water-Colour Society, 
now the R.W.S. ran into rough weather, and 
hopefully reconstituted itself as the Oil and 
Water-Colour Society for a time but soon 
reverted to its original status. Looking at a large 
and marvellously wrought picture, The Intro- 
duction to the Harem, by J. F. Lewis at Messrs. 
Frost and Reed (41, New Bond Street) reminded 
me of this piece of art history, for it was at the 
Oil and Water-Colour Society that Lewis, not 
then fifteen, came before the public for the first 
time. From that moment he enjoyed a crescendo 
of acclaim. R.A.’s bought the boy’s pictures, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence employed him to sketch 
animals and backgrounds for some of his por- 
traits, and George IV invited him to paint deer 
and sporting subjects in the Windsor Great 
Park. Lewis, however, escaped from this 
rhythm of premature success and went off to 
the continent and near East where he gathered 
materials for such pictures as The Introduction to 
the Harem. He did many other subjects, of 
course, but the oriental mood persisted through- 
out his life. The work at Messrs. Frost & Reed’s 
is dated 1873, three years before his death in 
1876. 

In the meantime Lewis enjoyed all the cele- 
brity that any artist can reasonably expect. He 
followed Copley Fielding as President of the 
Water-Colour Society but resigned in 1858 
because he had ambitions of becoming a Royal 
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. The high prices he OEE Gs not 


‘mean. that he amassed great wealth, as he took 


months to complete a picture and his output 
was thus restricted. The Introduction to the Harem 
is said to have taken a year to execute. It came 
from the collections of Abel Buckley and S. G. 
Holland, and was exhibited at the Art Treasures 
and Royal Jubilee Exhibitions, Manchester in 


1878 and 1887 respectively. Measuring 29} x 


AI ins., the picture retains its brilliant colouring 
and is still in its original and appropriately 
attractive frame. 


Landseer Returns 


WHILE on the subject of prodigies, is there any- 
thing about animals that develops artistic genius 
quicker than landscape or portrait? With Land- 
seer much in the news as a result of his come- 
back at the Royal Academy, I was deeply im- 
pressed by the precocity of a drawing done by 
this artist at the age of sixteen, and now to be 
seen at Messrs. Spink & Son (5/7 King Street, 
St. James’s). Representing a team of horses with 
a plough, this work was a harbinger of the great 
career to come. There are even earlier drawings 
by Landseer which are quite as extraordinary in 
their way. He exhibited at the Oil and Water- 
Colour Society when he was fourteen, and it is 
interesting that he and J. F. Lewis were close 
friends. The two families shared the same house 
in Queen Anne Street for a time. 

Another genius for animal subjects who 
would have been as great as Lewis or Landseer, 
had he not been killed in the first world war, 
was Brian Hatton. Many drawings of horses done 
when he was a child, and subsequently, fully 
justified G. F. Watt’s opinion that he would 
have been as important as any master in the 
English School had he lived. There is a represent- 
ative collection of Hatton’s work at the Here- 
ford Art Gallery. 

Returning to the selective exhibition of old 
drawings and paintings at Spinks, I would 
specially commend Gainsborough’s landscape, 
Castle Amongst Trees (6 x 7% ins.). Few artists 
have been able to convey in chalk with such 
tender poetic feeling the beauty, movement and 
mystery of tree form, and with so economic a 
touch. Gainsborough enchants us with a style 
invariably distinguished. This drawing came 
from the Herbert Horne Collection and is 
illustrated in Armstrong’s Gainsborough (p. 160) 
and also in Mrs. A. Bell’s book on the same 
artist. Other works of importance in this ex- 
hibition are by John Varley, J. C. Ibbetson, 
Chinnery and Francis Nicholson. 


The Gifted Sartorius 


AS that astute scholar of sporting art, Walter 
Shaw Sparrow had reason to know, Sartorius 
‘is a troublesome name in research’. There were 
four generations working concurrently from 
the middle of the eighteenth century to the 
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ty to put 
hen into an. atmospheric landscape witha good 
sky. Measuring 32 Xx 41} ins., the subject is 
Bellissima beating Warter and Diamond at the 
Oxford Races, and is so inscribed by the artist. 
Bellissima was a bay filly foaled in 1795 by 
Phaenomenon out of Wren. She also won the 
July Stakes at Newmarket in 1797, the Oaks in 
1798, ran second in the Claret Stakes the follow- 
ing year, and won the King’s Plate in 1800. This 
member of the Sartorius family exhibited more 
or less regularly at the Free Society and Royal 
Academy from 1780 to 1824. In fact he showed 
seventy-eight pictures at the latter. 


Pére et Fille at Worthing 


THE work of Mark Fisher R.A., and that of his 
daughter, Mrs. Fisher Prout, A.R.A., has long 
been known to artists and the public who delight 
in sincere technique applied to subjects of land- 


~ scape and animal interest. Mark Fisher was born 


in 1841 in Boston, Massachusetts, of Anglo- 
Irish parentage, studied first under George 
Innes, later travelling extensively in Europe and 
studying in Paris. He was influenced by the 
ideas of Manet and the Younger school of 
French painters. Settling in England, he inter- 
preted the beauty of the English countryside 
with profound feeling, and his fine drawing, 
sense of colour and atmosphere were always 
conspicuous at the Royal Academy and other 
exhibitions. He died in 1923. 

Much admired by his French contempor- 
aries, letters quoted by John Rewald in an article 
in The Burlington Magazine reveal Camille 
Pissarro’s opinion. In 1883 Lucien wrote to his 
father apropos Mark Fisher’s work as follows: 

‘C’est Marc Fisher, paysagiste, qui dessine les 
arbres d’une fagon trés savante et il peint large- 
ment. Il ressemble beaucoup certaines choses que 
tu avais faites chez Piette’. To this Camille 
Pissarro replied: ‘Marc Fisher, one of our 
followers .. . car il a travaillé en France. On me 
disait que c’etait plus fort que nous et surtout 
plus étudié. J’ai toujours desiré m’en rendre 
compte, je devais méme lui étre pieecres 
High praise indeed. 

Mrs. Margaret Fisher Prout was fortunate in 
being able to study, in her early days, with such a 
gifted father. Later she worked at the Slade 
School when Tonks and Steer were instructors 
there. 

Mrs. Fisher Prout was already a member of 
the Royal Watercolour Society when she was 
elected an A.R.A., in 1948. Her pictures, both in 
watercolours and oils, have an abiding interest, 
and a certain joie-de-vivre, all the more delightful 
at a time when joy seems to have gone out of 
much contemporary painting. Like her father, 
she is particularly good at painting animals. 

_ Mr.L. M. Bickerton, curator of the Worthing 
Art Gallery, has collected about seventy 
examples by both artists, many from public 
galleries, including the Tate, and private 
owners. This important exhibition will be 


fhe truth ae i ba hie oiicx 
efforts that have come down to us. 
is in the Ruskin Collection of. th 
Gallery, Sheffield. That Parrott Ww 
accomplished painter is proved by a 
the fsle de la Cité, Paris, to be seen at. 
Ackermann & Son (3 Old Bond saee 
size 384 X $6} ins., it is a comprehensive 
of this fascinating part of the Seine as it was 
the 1840’s, showing familiar buildings on 
left bank, Notre Dame on the horizon an 
bridge right across the middle distance. B 
and boats in the foreground, a tall tree to the left, 
and lively little figures, horses and cart —all care- 
fully considered and composed - remind us that 
the Victorian landscape painters were not fr 
of hard work. : ’ 
Parrott was born at Aveley, Essex, the son of a 
farmer and was apprenticed to John Pye, the en- 
graver. In 1840 he published a series of litho- 
graphed views of London and the Thames. 
Parrott repeated this idea while living in Paris i in 
1843, and the picture at the Ackermann Gallery 
derives from that time. The artist’s travels in- 
cluded Italy, Normandy, Brittany and Germany, 
and he was adept with scenes of maritime 
interest, such as The Port of St. Malo (1864) and 
Margate Jetty (1865). He exhibited them re 
larly at the Royal Academy and at Suffolk 
Street from 1835 to 1869. } 4 


ios 


G. W. Mote 


THERE are persons still alive who could hati 
known G. W. Mote, who died in 1909 at the 
age of 77. It is therefore surprising that so little 
information has come down to us regarding 
this accomplished landscape painter. That Mote 
was influenced by Constable and Crome is 
obvious, but he also had a kind of Pre-Raphaelite 
detailism which carried all the facts of nature to 
an ultimate’ and highly literal conclusion. 4 
Graves records many pictures by him ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy, the British 
Institution, Suffolk Street and other galleries. 
Among these is a Greenwich Park and Hospital, 
Getting up Anchor at Spithead and some 
Worcestershire and Sussex scenes. My a 
encounter with Mote’s work was at the Roya 
Hotel, Scarborough, where Mr. R. T. Laughton 
has concentrated six examples (one of which 
was reproduced in colour in The Connoisseur 
June 1955), among other important Enplish 
paintings including works by Constable, Ce 
man, John Martin, Etty and William Hug, 
A William Mote (24 x 29 ins.), at Newman 
(43a Duke Street) is a typical example (c. 18 
of this artist’s technical skill with trees, hu 
figures and horses in a broad rustic scene, 


IN THE GALLERIES 


1. Richard Wilson. Solitude, canvas, 39} < 4934 in. Messrs. Frank T. Sabin, 
Rutland Gate, London. 2. Van Utrecht. Portrait of a Woman, panel, 
224 x 15 in. Messrs. Wildenstein. 3. Thomas Gainsborough. Landscape 
with Castle, 6 < 7% in., c. 1770. Messrs. Spink & Son. 4.J.M. W. Turner. 
View of La Riccia, watercolour, 5} < 84 in. The Fine Art Society. 5. J. N. 
Sartorius. Oxford Cup, 1799, frame size 32 < 414 in. The St. James’s Gallery. 
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Italian and Netherlandish Masters at the Koetser Gallery 


(Meg again, in his Spring Exhibition at his Duke Street 
Gallery, Leonard Koetser has succeeded in collecting more 
than two score fine Old Masters to remind us that such pictures 
are still—almost miraculously—obtainable. It proves a fascina- 
tingly varied selection: sacred art from fifteenth and sixteenth 
century Italy and Flanders (with a Spanish contribution of two 
panels from a Crucifixion by Zurbaran) ; genre painting by a host 
of Netherlandish masters, beginning with notable Winter Scenes 
by Aert van der Neer, Jan Brueghel, and Jacob Grimmer, and 
rising to perfection in the famous “Harrington Wouverman’, 
Before the Forge. Then there are two aristocratic portraits by Caspar 
Netscher; still life and flower-pieces by Balthasar van der Ast, 
Cornelis de Heem and others, including one of the very rare works 
by Louise Moillon; and—over to Italy and again the eighteenth 
century—there is a splendid View of Rome by Antonio Joli and 
some Venetian painting of the great period. 

The Dutch and Flemish works predominate. Intimate, charm- 
ing, they bring us again the vision of life and landscape, of the 
possessions and flowers which appealed to humanity in that far 
century and appeal to us still. Early genre—landscape pictures of 
skating on the frozen rivers, pictures of peasant and aristocratic 
life of later in the century: what a carefree time it suggests. In Van 


der Neer, Momper, the Brueghels, Grimmer, the folk of the little 
towns gossip and skate and sledge under the warm glow of wintry 
sunsets; with Teniers, Molenaer, and Wouverman, the peasants 
dance and drink by roadside inns, the aristocrats ride their 
splendid horses. Clad in exquisite velvets and brocades and wear- 
ing pearls and diamonds, their wives and children pose for their 
portraits to Netscher. Elsewhere exquisite flowers, wine in crystal 
glasses or silver-gilt jugs, oysters on splendid dishes, everything 
bespeaks the world of the senses in an affluent society, or at least a 
happy one. 

It is not easy to choose among the best of these pictures: Aert 
van der Neer (that master of rising prices, one of whose works has 
just sold in Paris for more than £20,000) or the thrilling Winter 
Landscape with a Walled Town by Jan Brueghel the Younger? The 
noble Wouverman, with its justifiable fame and impressive 
provenance, is a work of Museum standard, and, accompanied as 
it is by the splendid volume written upon it and printed for the 
Earl of Harrington, it will inevitably create something of a furore 
in this exhibition. 

Among the still life and flower-pieces the early simplicity of the 
typical Balthasar van der Ast, the beautiful de Heem, the rich 
profusion of the Verendael, face a new rival in Louise Moillon. 


(Left). Caspar Netscher. Portrait of a Young Girl, canvas, 8} x 6} inches. 
(Above). The Master of the St. Ursula Legend. Madonna and Child, circular 
panel, 15 inches. 


The signed works by her can be numbered on the fingers of one 
hand, but she was a favourite flower painter of that great 
connoisseur, King Charles I, and several of her works were in his 
collection, this one among them. When Leonard Koetser secured 
it recently in the saleroom the event—and the price—proved 
something of a sensation. Louise Moillon has taken her place 
among the foremost women flower painters of the seventeenth 
century. 

In the sacred works of earlier centuries we turn to another 
world, away from this busy life of the senses to that of the spirit. 
A Predella panel of Two Saints in a rocky and mountainous land- 
scape belongs to the era when landscape art was emerging as a 
background to such figures: the rock and tree forms, simplified to 
pattern, stands at the beginning. Near to it in time is a Flemish 
Primitive Virgin and Child set in a roundel against a tree-clad 
mountainous landscape. It was exhibited in New York some years 
ago as by Albrecht Bouts but now carries Dr. Friedlander’s 
attribution to the Master of the St. Ursula Legend, that extra- 
ordinarily gifted pupil of Memling, and sends us to look again at 
his lovely panel in the National Gallery. We get nearer to breath- 
ing humanity in the next century with another Virgin and Child 
by Bernard van Orley, but are taken back into Gothic mysticism 
in the Spanish contribution to this exhibition in the pair of panels 
of Mourning Angels by Zurbaran, part of a Crucifixion by him. 

The swing back into the material world in the eighteenth- 
century magnificence of Antonio Joli’s View of Rome, with the 
grandeur of St. Peter’s dominating it, may act as a final reminder 
of the ambivalent motives which have inspired Old Master art, 
and of the inspiration given by the material and the spiritual. 


(Left above). Claas Molenaer. Skating Scene, panel, 
14 X 19 inches. (Right above). Caspar Netscher. Young 
Woman at a Window, canvas, 12} x 10 inches. (Below). 
Hendrik Marten Sorgh. View of a Dutch Town, canvas, 
194 x 244 inches. 
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‘Lhe Connoisseur’s Diary 


Teething Troubles of a Silver Treasury : 


of Gulbenkian Pictures: 


HE CONNOISSEUR for June, 1960, 

carried an account of the newly inaugurated 
Lincoln Cathedral Treasury. It described the first 
attempt in Britain to put on exhibition church 
plate of artistic or historic interest, which is either 
little used or permanently stored in a bank. 
Recently the committee in charge of the project 
held its first annual meeting and reviewed the 
experience of the first season. The report was 
soberly encouraging: and since others may be 
tempted to start similar projects elsewhere, it is 
worth putting the salient points on record. 

All the expenses of the original installation were 
generously defrayed by the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Goldsmiths. The Cathedral masons 
executed the structural work, which included the 
re-opening of a blocked mediaeval door and the 
cleaning up of the chapel which had been used as 
a vergers’ vestry. 

The Treasury therefore started with a clean 
slate, but the problem was whether the 1/— 
admission paid by visitors would cover the 
running costs? The Treasury was only open for 
sixteen weeks in the 1960 season, but it is intend- 
ed that it should be open in future from Easter 
Monday until the end of September. The takings 
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averaged about £12 per week, representing 
about 240 visitors. The largest item of expend- 
iture was the insurance premium which cost 
about £35. The electricity bill for heating and 
lighting came to only about 7/— per week and 
roughly about £20 was spent on the collection 
of exhibits, etc. The net result was that the 
Treasury ended the year with a sizeable profit, 
considering the small scale of operation. 

This satisfactory result could not have been 
obtained if the Treasury had not been rich in 
goodwill. The invigilators who are on duty (two 
at a time) are voluntary workers. They include 
two retired clergymen, one retired schoolmaster 
and some ladies. So far there have been no staffing 
difficulties. The Treasury is open from 2 p.m. to 
4 p.m. six days a week and the invigilators have 
only to undertake one two-hour shift each week. 
They find the work interesting and the public 
appreciative. That the Treasury has made such a 
flying start has been due to the energy and 
enthusiasm of the Rev. Peter Hawker who has 
been largely responsible for the selection of 
exhibits and entirely for the administration, 
collection, cleaning, etc. 

There seems to be justification for hoping that 


Seven Rooms 


Surrealist Art 


the 1961 season will be equally satisfactory. 
The existence of the Lincoln Treasury will be 
better known. Nor will it have entirely lost the 
attraction of novelty, since it is intended that 
there should be a partial changeover of the 
exhibits each season. By keeping the collection 
fluid it will also be possible to exhibit more pieces 
in turn, thus getting them out of the banks where 
their existence is much too easily forgotten. This 
year the Duke of Portland is lending the chalice 
from which Charles I received the communion 
prior to his execution. Ordinarily, however, the 
exhibits will be drawn from the diocese. 

What general conclusions may be drawn? 
There are a number of dioceses less extensive than 
Lincoln, which could provide sufficient exhibits 
of the required standard. Similarly there should 
be no insuperable difficulty in finding suitable 
accommodation in some of the other large 
cathedrals. It may be rather more difficult to find 
the necessary number of invigilators in some of 
the smaller cities, but a more formidable 
difficulty may be the finding of curators. Energy 
and an appreciation of church plate are essential. 
It is also essential to find a benefactor to pay for 
the original cost of installation. 


(Left). The entrance to the Lincoln Cathedral Treasury: photograph by 
courtesy of The Architectural Review. See first story above. 
Carved wood Strasbourg Madonna, circa'1460, from a Nativity: one of 
a number of fine Gothic works of art from the H. Schwartz Collection 
which has been loaned for exhibition at the Suermondt Museum, 
Aachen from May 13 - July 16. This will be followed by a further display 
at the Hessische Landes Museum, Darmstadt. Professor H. Schnitzler 
has compiled the catalogue to this most important collection. 


(Below). 


e held there in the next few years. This will 

the public to see much of the fabulous 

ion now already in Portugal. 

he present exhibition, soberly and effectively 

presented i in seven rooms, includes the pictures 
thich were once in London and later in 

= (National Gallery). But it has the 


dinterest of presenting fifteen pictures which 

ame from the Gulbenkian Paris residence in the 
Avenue Wagram. These include the beautiful 
and much discussed Diana, by Houdon. The 
latter, while embodying so much that is purely 
French, has a classical quality which brings to 
Bind Greek sculpture. It is a superb piece. 
It is difficult to say which is the best room in 
1e exhibition. Undoubtedly the most arresting 
is the one room devoted to Guardi, of which 
‘there are ten superb paintings. These alone are 
worth a visit to Lisbon. There are other outstand- 
ing examples of European painting. Among the 
new arrivals of Flemish and Dutch painting are 
two charming little panels attributed to Roger 
van der Weyden (St. Catherine and a Portrait of an 
Old Man), which Mr. Martin Davies of the 
National Gallery suggests may have been part of 
a bigger altarpiece; a Virgin and Child by Jan 
Gossaert; another, possibly by the Flemish 
painter M. Sittow (c. 1485/90), revealing 
Memling’s influence and showing a beautiful 
trompe Voeil flower border on the lower edge of the 
frame; and the Landscape by Jan van der Heyden, 
which belonged to the Sir Robert Peel Collection 
before Gulbenkian acquired it in 1919. 


As to French painting, there is Largilliére’s » 


Portrait of Thomas Germain and his Wife, which by 
a happy coincidence ends up in the country 
possessing the richest collection of Germain 
silver; and the imposing baroque painting by 
Nattier Portrait of a Nobleman signed and dated 
1732, of which there is another version in the 
Wallace Collection. Finally, there is a Francesco 
Francia, Baptism of Christ, a delightful panel 
which, as the catalogue says, might be one of the 
predellas of an altarpiece painted in 1499 and of 
which the Glasgow Museum has another one. 

This magnificent exhibition is a prelude to 
other Gulbenkian treasures to come—like Greek 
coins, Oriental textiles, French furniture, etc. 
Visitors will also like to know that a number of 
lectures by English and foreign specialists have 
been planned to be held in the Lisbon Museum 
from April to June. 


Jan Both’s Wooded Landscape 


WHEN they can be found and made available 
for sale, the beautiful landscapes, with their 
glowing, tender, and sparkling effects, of Jan 
Both, particularly those of his Italianate period, 
are highly desirable acquisitions. The subject 
reproduced on the cover of this issue is a splendid 


-Maxwell Galleries, 


about this composition is, in 
fresh and harmonious. With a painting of such 
quality it is not surprising that his work earned 
Both wide praise and considerable pecuniary 
reward. His works can be seen in many of the 
leading English and Continental picture galleries. 


Raimonds Staprans 


ONE contemporary artist in particular is show- 
ing us how to use colour with unusual boldness 
and highly successful creative ability. He is 
Raimonds Staprans, an exhibition of whose work 
was recently held at the O’Hana Gallery in 
Carlos Place, London, by arrangement with the 
artist’s exclusive representatives in America, the 
$51 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco. Just how vivid and arresting Stapran’s 
work can be was illustrated, for example, in his 
colourful California Still-Life. This is the type of 
vigorous work which, with a keen sense of 
design which gives a living texture to his subjects, 
has achieved one-man shows in America and 
Paris and has resulted in enthusiastic receptions 
from both critics and private collectors. 


Luca Carlevaris 


WITH the present demand for works by the 
great Venetian masters, Canaletto and Guardi 
and recently Marieschi, discriminating collectors 
are also becoming increasingly aware of the 
quality and charm to be found in the lesser known 
artists of this school. In this Carlevaris certainly 
ranks among the foremost. 

It is perhaps in his figure groups that one can 
most easily detect the seed of greatness which 
flowered so abundantly in the works of 
Canaletto: and one cannot fail to admire 
Carlevaris’ sensitive colour and truly artistic 
feeling for composition. This is admirably 
exemplified in a fine painting of St. Mark’s 
Square now at Messrs. Frost and Reed and 
illustrated on page ix of this issue. 

Carlevaris was born at Udine in 1665, and so 
had been painting some years before the birth of 
Canaletto in 1697. He was a protégé of the great 
Zenobio family and is also known as Luca de Ca 
Zenobio because of this patronage. Canaletto 
learnt much from his father, but it is to Carlevaris 
that he owes his early grounding in landscape 
and architecture as a young man, before he went 
to Rome at the age of 22. 


Covetable Delights at the Brod Gallery 


MORE than forty paintings which constitute 
this year’s Spring Exhibition at the Alfred Brod 
Gallery once again include so much that is 
excellent in seventeenth-century Dutch and 
Flemish art that it is almost invidious to make 
any choice of ‘best’ among them. If in landscape 
we turn to the noble Jacob van Ruisdael, which 
has been in one English collection at least since 
1750, immediately the claim of a Jan van Goyen 
of his precious early period (for with his signa- 
ture is the date, 1624), or of a magnificent Aert 
van der Neer Moonlight Landscape, challenge the 
preference. Equally so among the portraits: 


Nattier’s Portrait of a Nobleman, signed and dated 
1732, now on view in Lisbon. See ‘The Gul- 
benkian Collection’. 


Nicolaes Maes’ An Old Lady seated on a red 
velvet chair, clearly of the days when Rembrandt 
still had power over him; one of the smaller 
works, such as the rare Gesina ter Borch; one of 
the two little works by Hendrick Gerritsz Pot; or 
that splendidly painted head of a woman in a 
lace cap by Jacob Ochtervelt which shows what 
a brilliant portraitist this genre master could be. 

In the flower-pieces, despite the presence of a 
thrilling Cornelis de Heem, our choice must lie 
between the Jacobus Marcellus and a signed work 
by Ambrosius Bosschaert the Younger painted 
in the freer style of his maturity; and among the 
still-life there is a typical Pieter Claesz, signed and 
dated 1645. One other work at least demands a 
word: a church interior. This is the Interior of the 
Cathedral at Aix-la-Chapelle painted by Hendrick 
van Steenwyck the Elder. It bears his signature 
and the date of 1575. 


Moretti: Newcomer 


RAYMOND MORETTI, whose first London 
exhibition is being held during April at the 
Biggins Gallery (30 Old Bond Street) is a colour- 
ful and very vital personality, and inevitably his 
art reflects the colour and the vitality. A young 
man, still under thirty, he lives in a villa over- 
looking Nice which once was the home of the 
Rothschilds and which has been given to him to 
work in by the municipality of Nice. We learn, 
too, that he only paints late at night and plays 
jazz records while he works. Jazz indeed plays a 
large part in stimulating his imagination and 
providing ideas, for many of his pictures are 
concerned with jazz musicians. His aim is to 
express such elements as the movement of the 
music. Equally in Bullfights and Clowns he seeks 
to convey the swift rhythms, and even in 
portraits to include non-visual elements. 

In his case, however, there is little or no 
abstraction, though so much high intellectual 
palaver about painting might cause one to expect 
that kind of modernism. Moretti has his own 
kind. It builds up an almost posteresque image in 
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Bronze, “Niniche’ (1956), by Max Ernst (The Stafford Collection, London) and Roberto Matta’s Nuclear Dawn, 57} 78 in. See ‘Surrealist Paintings’. 


primary colours (he does not mix his colours, and 
uses very strong ones), simplified forms, and 
backgrounds patterned in some instances with 
multi-coloured lines which articulate space or 
provide the rhythm belonging to the specific 
subject. All this is modern in a new way. It is 
highly decorative and easily understandable to 
the eye, though further consideration of the 
non-representational aspects would probably 
yield a deeper content than the superficial visual 
one. Anyway Morettt is an interesting newcomer 
to the London scene, whether or not _ his 
explanations explain. 


Ceramics of Hunan Province 


ONE of the many attractions to the collector 
of Chinese pottery and porcelain is the appeal 
made by the earlier wares to the student anxious 
to discover all that modern research can tell him 
about the origin, provenance and precise dating 
of types which up to the present have not been 
satisfactorily identified. The serious study of these 
early wares covers a period of a little more than 
half a century and from time to time fresh 
information comes to light adding appreciably to 
existing knowledge concerning accurate classi- 
fication. 

The collection now to be dispersed, and which 
can be seen at Messrs. Bluett & Sons, London, 
from April 26 to May 13, was formed in Hong 
Kong in the immediate post-war years by Dr. 
Isaac Newton. Itis certainly the most comprehen- 
sive group of the wares from Hunan province 
ever to be assembled. They range in date from 
the Han period, or perhaps even earlier, to the 
Sung dynasty and include amongst them 
examples of Yo ware, referred to in the Chinese 
classics. There are many different forms to be 
seen in the collection varying from shapes deriv- 
ed from bronzes to the purely ceramic of the 
Sung. Among the most interesting pieces is an 
unusual vessel; clearly made as a poor man’s 
imitation of bronze as it has traces of a metallic 
covering to the pottery body. 

Dr. Newton is well-known as the foremost 
authority on the subject of Hunan pottery and 
has published the most authoritative work on the 
subject in the Bulletin of the Far Eastern Ceramic 
Group (Vol. 10, Nos. 3 and 4). He was particularly 
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Cha-Tou Shih, 5} in. high (T‘ang) and (below) 
vase and cover of bronze form, 153 in. high (late 
Chou). See ‘Ceramics of Hunan Province’. 


fortunate in being in Hong Kong at the time 
when quantities of this ware, which came to light 
first only in the 1940's, were finding their way 
into Hong Kong. He was given first offer of the 
great majority of the consignments which reach- 


‘ed the dealers at that time, and the collection now 


to be sold is the result of this favoured treatment. 


Surrealist Paintings 


FEW Galleries have the vitality of the 
Obelisk in Crawford Street, London. It is fitting 
therefore that they should now be having a 
surrealist exhibition, because this movement, 
though now nearly forty years old, is still very 
much alive. It is an ‘ism’ that does not depend on 
a particular esoteric theory of art and can there- 
fore go on developing. 

Even the dullest of us has dreams in which the 
subconscious gives birth to fantastic images, wild 
fancies, irrational conjunctions, and shadow box- 
es with the erotic, the repellent and the unknown. 
Such is the stuff of surrealism: each of its 
painters goes his own way in his own fabulous 
world. 

Itis this, then, that makes surrealism so popular, 
and makes a person of such wide culture as 
Peggy Guggenheim devote so much of her life 
to its painters. It is really a traditional form of 
expression, often the mood of Leonardo, Bosch, 
Goya, to name only a few, which has particular 
relevance to the Freudian imaginings of today; 
and as a modern movement it is easier for the 
non-expert to comprehend and experience. To 
anyone with an open mind its freeing of 
inhibitions is, quite literally, fascinating. 

The name of Salvador Dali is most linked with 
surrealism, but that is because he is a self-publicist 
and acrobat. In the magnificent collection at the 
Obelisk, gathered from Europe and America, are 
to be seen the works of the serious exponents— 
Max Ernst, Miro, Tanguy, Magritte and others, 
including the modern star of surrealism, Matta, 
whose electrifying canvases have a phrenetic 
nuclear vision, and Delvaux, who was first 
introduced to England by the Obelisk, and is now 
in the Tate. 

This exhibition is—and here is the kind of 
paradox it inspires—primeval and sophisticated; 
and I repeat—a fascinator. 


1. Régence bureau plat, 0 m. 77 high. NF 180,000 (Palais 
Galliéra, Paris). 2. Louis XV Kingwood secretaire a 
abattant, signed Migeon, JME, 24 in. wide. £2,400 (Sotheby’s). 
3. Bronze field cannon, or Falconet, the vent ring dated 1681 
and inscribed Poverney Me Fecit Leovardiae. £440 (Knight, 
Frank and Rutley). 4. William and Mary walnut writing 
desk and stool. Dollars 1,150 and 425 respectively 
(Parke-Bernet, New York). 5. One of a set of eight 

Louis XV armchairs, five marked J-B Lebas. 

NF 101,000 (Palais Galliéra). 


13°70 NF = £1 2:79 Dollars = £1 
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6. Portrait of Mrs. John Curwen, by George Romney, 
96 X 59 in. £6,825 (Christie’s). 7. Eugéne Delacroix. 
La Tasse dans la Maison des Fous, pencil, 10} x 12} in. 
£600 (Sotheby’s). 8. Jacques-Louis David. L’ Amour et 
Psyché, dated 1817, 1 m. 81 X 2m. 41. NF 245,000 (Murat 
Sale, Palais Galliéra). 9. Still-Life, by J. de Heem, 
signed, 46 « 64 in. £1,000 (Phillips, Son and Neale). 
10. Edgar Degas. Danseuse rajustant sa sandale, pastel, 
signed, 21 x 14 in. £9,000 (Sotheby’s). 
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11. Jacopo Tintoretto. Portrait of a Young Nobleman, 284 x 21 in. £787 (Christie’s). 12. Titian. 
Portrait of Soliman II, the Great, 28} x 24 in. £7,350 (Christie’s). 13. Sir Peter Paul Rubens. The 
Martyrdom of St. Lawrence, black chalk, pen, and brown and grey ink, heightened with white and 
indented for transfer, 143 <x 10} in. £735 (Christie’s: a Still-Life of flowers with a parakeet in the 
same Sale, catalogued ‘Guardi’, sold for £11,550). 14. Aert van der Neer. Les plaisirs de 
Phiver, 0 m. 64 X 0 m. 75, formerly in the Baron Brienen de Grostelindt Collection (auction May, 
1865). NF 245,000 (Murat Sale, Palais Galliéra). 15. Jan Steen. Le contrat de mariage, I m. 05 

I m. 27, formerly Duc de Morny Collection (1865, No. 78). NF 150,000 (Murat Sale, Palais Galliéra). 
16. Juan Gris. Nature Morte a la Guitare. Dollars 21,000 (Parke-Bernet). 


13°70 NF = £1 2-79 Dollars = £1 
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17. Commonwealth sexfoil cup and cover, 9 in. 
high, 1650. £6,500 (Makower Sale, Sotheby’s). 
18. Charles II ewer, 84 in. high, maker’s mark S 
crowned (Charles Shelley). £3,800 (Makower 
Sale, Sotheby’s). 19. Early American 14 in. high 
silver two-handled covered cup, by Myer Myers, 
New York. Dollars 14,000 (Parke-Bernet). 20. 
White enamelled ‘biscuit’ statuette of Louis XV, 
Vincennes, 0 m. 38 high. NF 27,000 (Jules Strauss 
Sale, Palais Galliéra). 21. A Kandler figure of 
a peasant, 53 in. high. £945 (Christie’s). 22. Rare 
early American sugar-box, hitherto unrecorded, 
by John Coney, Boston, c. 1700. £6,500 
(Christie’s). 23. Meissen figure of a cockerel, by 
J. J. Kandler, 133 in. high. £1,400 (Sotheby’s). 


2-79 Dollars = £1 
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SELLING, KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, at White House, Denham (May 9 & 10): Basket of 
Flowers, by J. B. Monnoyer and (right) a seventeenth-century walnut veneered desk. 


Forthcoming 


Sales 


SELLING AT CHRISTIE’S: One of a pair of 
cloisonné enamel Storks, c. 1775, 18 in. high, 
and one of a pair of figures of hawks, c. 1775, 
11 in. high, Ch‘ien Lung (April 17). 


SELLING AT SOTHEBY’S: Part of 
a famille rose armorial dinner service 
(May 9, Chinese Ceramics) and (right) 
a pen and ink drawing by Hans 
Burgkmair the Elder of a standing 
bear, 9} < 5% in. (May 10, Old 
Master Drawings). 


AMERICAN SECTION 
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English architectural drawiny 


16S: the rich and diversified American drawing cabinets the 
field of decorative arts and architectural design remains rela- 
tively neglected, and English material unexplored. It is still 
possible to discover major drawings and to identify others with 
architects or projects. : 
The main repositories in New York City are the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the Cooper Union Museum for the Arts of 
Decoration, the Avery Architectural Library of Columbia | 
University, and the Pierpont Morgan Library, In most of these 
museums the pattern of acquisition is incoherent, being based 
more upon individual merit or interest than upon representation 
within the field of English architectural draughtsmanship. 
Furthermore, sets of drawings, instead of being kept together, 
have tended to have been broken up by dealers who allow them 
to find their way into different channels of purchase. Thus, it is” 
not uncommon to find drawings in one collection complement- _ 
ing those in another. 
Within the limitations of a single article,s one can hardly 
attempt to do anything more than highlight those drawings — 
which belong to the eighteenth century and which illustrate the 
stylistic changes of that period. The earliest examples are in the 
Metropolitan Museum. One (No. 1), inscribed ‘for Blenheim,’ 
is a design for a chimneypiece of strangely crude rectangular com- 
position, with a bust in a niche in the overmantel. The design 
may be by the mason-sculptor, Christopher Cass (Vanbrugh’s — 
‘Kit Cash’) who was working at Blenheim Palace from about 
1706. The chimney is not at Blenheim today and its lack of 
individual mark may suggest a design drawn for interior work to 
the palace after Vanbrugh’s dismissal in 1716.2 Of a not much 
later period is a perspective drawing for a library (No. 2), pre-_ 
sented as if for engraving. The hand, although anonymous, 
belongs to an architect working within the influence of the 
English Georgian Baroque. The chimneypiece with the blocked — 
segmental arch and the raised open pediment on brackets is — 
singular. It looks provincial. The first generation Palladians, 
those immediately around the circle of Lord Burlington, are 
represented in the Metropolitan and at Avery. In the former is a 
drawing by Henry Flitcroft of part of Inigo Jones’ Whitehall 
scheme? and published in Kent’s Designs of Inigo Jones and Others 
(1727); and a design by John Vardy for a pavilion or possibly a 
canopied structure over a sunken bath (No. 3). Vardy exhibited a — 
design for a bath ‘for a gentleman in Suffolk’ at the Society of 


I (right). Attributed to 
Christopher Cass. Design for 
a chimneypiece, Blenheim 
Palace. 


2 (below). Anonymous. 
Perspective design for a 
library c. 1730. 


3 (bottom). John Vardy. 
Design for a temple or bath. 


Collections. 

* The hand is comparable to a similar design for a monument in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum (3486-424). 

3 The engraver’s drawing for the actual plate is in the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 


| 
.! To be published as a Catalogue of English Architectural Designs in American | 
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ree Artists in 1764.4 In some ways the drawing is more represent- 
ve of Kent, combining as it does Tudoresque depressed arches 
classical details. Avery has two designs by Lord Burlington, 
a copy from Palladio, and one a design for the Kitchen bald. 
g at Tottenham Park.* 

- Avery comes to the fore with the second generation Palla- 
dians. There is an important album of eighty-five designs by 
issac Ware. This came from the collection of Lewis Nockals 
ttingham, and before that perhaps from the Office of Works, 

since the cover is inscribed, “Westminster and House of Com- 
mons’. The inscription might refer to designs for rebuilding the 
Houses of Parliament by Lord Burlington and William Kent.* 
€ majority of Ware’s designs are unidentified, but show him 
enjoying a wider and more varied practice than hitherto believed. 
‘There are designs for Fort Belvedere, Windsor (No. 4), a rococo 
triangular tower erected about 1750 for William Duke of 
Cumberland;’ for Nos. 6—7 Abingdon Street, Westminster 
(No. 5), a house still standing, and commonly attributed to 
Vardy;* work for Sir Samuel Fludyer, a Lord Mayor of London, 

who lived at Lee in Kent; work at Stivichall Park, Warwick- 
“shire; and, perhaps most interesting, the large Palladian house at 
By oadcote Park, Surrey (No. 6). This was begun about 1745 for 
the sth Earl of Baltimore and was completed by his son, the 6th 
Earl, about 1752, and then to designs by an obscure architect 
called Francis Brerewood. Not only is Woodcote a major 
addition to Ware’s works, but its interior® was a monument to the 
French rococo style in England, a far more convincing and 
literal interpretation than Ware’s contemporary interiors at 
Chesterfield House. Brerewood’s additions to the front included 
a tall central dome and much statuary. Ware’s drawing of the 
Saloon chimneypiece at Houghton, also in the Avery album, 
must be grouped with his measured drawings for The Plans, 
Elevations, etc. . . . of Houghton (735), which are included in a 
‘manuscript by Horace Walpole of his Aedes Walpolianae, owned 
by the Metropolitan. In this volume there are also Ware’s 
designs for the alterations to the Treasury and Sir Robert Wal- 
pole’ s building in Downing Street. In the same Museum is a de- 
sign by Ware for a ceiling reproduced in his Compleat Body of 
Be sicriire (1756), and there is also a design, convincingly by the 
amateur architect Henry Herbert, Lord Pembroke, for the Water 


4 William Kent was working at Euston c. 1746. 
© A copy of this in Burlington’s hand but washed differently is in the R.I.B.A. 

* Tt is relevant that the paper size of these designs in the Sir John Soane’s Museum 
and the R.I.B.A. is the same as the Avery cover. 

7 Cf. Country Life, Nov. 19, 1959, and March 3, 1960. 

* InN. Pevsner, The Buildings of England, London, I, 531. 

® One half of the saloon is partially reconstructed in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 


4 (above). Issac Ware. Fort Belvedere, Windsor Park. 


5 (below). Issac Ware. Nos. 6-7 Abingdon Street, London. 


6 (above). Issac Ware. Woodcote Park, Surrey. 


7 (below). Attributed to Thomas Lightoler. Design for a room. 
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ower in the park at Houghton. Although Pembroke’s associa- 
tion with Roger Morris is well known, this design may be the 
only remaining example of his hand.*° 
_ John Sanderson, a lesser known contemporary of Ware, is 
represented at Avery by a collection of designs, including a set of 
preliminary drawings and working details similar to a house at 
Binfield in Berkshire (No. 8).!! Sanderson was not an inspired 
architect but in interior decoration he pursued a sometimes 
imaginative rococo theme. Even less known, is another late 
Palladian architect, Kenton Couse. His designs in Avery are for 
Clapham Church and complement others in the Royal Institute 
of British Architects and the Minet Library, Camberwell. 
Perhaps the most beautiful of the English architectural draw- 
ings in New York is one at the Metropolitan, of a room in the 
‘rococo manner (No. 7), attributable on basis of style to Thomas 
Lightoler as it is close to one of his plates in The Modern Builder’s 
Assistant (1742). Lightoler executed similar work in the Great 
Hall at Burton Constable, Yorkshire, about 1760. Also in a 
rococo vein is an album of Gideon Saint, a carver and gilder, 
who has made a personal compendium of his designs into a form 
of pattern book with entries under ‘Frames’ and ‘Mirrors’, etc. 
In Avery another rococo album is one by G. B. Cipriani with 
sketches and motifs dated between 1757 and 1775. It was bought 
at the artist’s sale by the Rev. William Pemberton and contains 
over ninety subjects, such as armorials, plaques, cartouche, and 
chinoiserie details. Many sketches suggest patterns for carved 
woodwork, plasterwork, and painted details. 

Both Avery and the Metropolitan possess unusually rich 
collections of chimneypiece designs by Sir William Chambers. 
Included in the Avery Collection is one inscribed for Lady Wey- 
mouth perhaps for work in Arlington Street (1769) and one for 
General Burton, who may have lived in Ireland, possibly in 
Dublin. The Metropolitan has the greater number of identifiable 
designs, together with drawings for wall furniture and ceilings. 
New patrons emerging from this collection are Mr. Boyd, Mr. 
Barwell of Esher, Hollis of Lincolns Inn, and 69 Harley Street. 
A magnificent example of Chambers’ work is a design for a 
royal chimneypiece with a bas-relief of George III, supported by 
the Lion and Unicorn in the overmantel (No. 9). This grandiose 
design is not known to have been executed and only Chambers’ 
chimneypiece in the Hall of Peper Harow bears comparison.?* 
Chambers’ manuscript and drawings for the Plans, Elevations, 
etc... . of the Gardens and Buildings of Kew (1763) is also in the 
Metropolitan. This contains the original views by William 
Marlow, Joshua Kirby, and Thomas Sandby, as well as two 
extra unpublished plans of the grounds. From the Chamber’s ceil- 
ing designs was recently added a design for one of the temples. 

Thomas Hardwick, one of Chambers’ pupils, is represented 
both in Avery and the Metropolitan. The former has a design for 
lodges set in a landscape and almost certainly a Chambers’ 
Office drawing; the latter has a group of sketches of antique 
fragments drawn whilst in Italy and related to those in the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. Hardwick’s detail for the Duke of 
Richmond’s Greenhouse, inscribed, ‘wch Mr. Wilton is to 
send to Carara’, and his design for a term for the same Duke, are 
both in the Metropolitan. They may have been made in Cham- 
bers’ Office and were probably for Richmond House, Whitehall. 


19 To be illustrated in J. Lees—Milne’s forthcoming book on the ‘Architectural 
Earls’. 

4 If for Binfield then the executed house differs in details from the designs. Yet one 
preliminary plan is close to the plan of the house as at present but different to the 
working drawing. Perhaps Sanderson designed another similar house as well as 
Binfield? 

12 Now No. 25, preserving its facade, but of its interior, only the stairs. 

% Cf. C. Hussey, English Country Houses, Mid Georgian, 1956, 114, pl. 212. 
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9 (above). Sir William Chambers. Design for a royal chimneypiece. 


10 (below). Robert Adam. Great Saxham, Suffolk: the Gallery. 
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II (above). James Adam. The ‘British Order’. 


12 (above). Anonymous. Design for a gallery in the style of James Paine. 


13 (below). Matthew Brettingham. Packington Hall, Warwickshire. 
Design for the gallery. 
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Designs for wall furniture and chimneypieces by John Yenn are 
in association with the Chambers’ collection in the Metropolitan. 
An album of Yenn’s designs is in the University of Delaware 
Memorial Library." 

The architects of the neo-classical school, headed by Robert 
Adam, are well represented in New York. Chimneypiece 
designs by Adam occur in the Pierpont Morgan Library? and in 
the Cooper Union.'* The treasure in the Pierpont Morgan is a 
beautiful album of sketches made in Italy by Adam, mostly of 
landscape and capricchi.17 In the same collection is Adam’s 
drawing for the fagade of the British Coffee House in Cockspur 
Street and engraved in the second volume of Adam’s Works 
(1779). The most important Adam material in the Metropolitan 
is a volume of designs for Great Saxham in Suffolk, made up and 
bound as for presentation. The house was designed for Hutchison 
Mure between 1762 and 1779 and reveals Adam’s preoccupation 
with Burlingtonian themes taken over from Chiswick House, 
particularly the elevation which had a triumvirate of Palladian 
windows, and the Long Gallery with screened apsidal ends 
(No. 10). In the same collection are Adam’s designs for a Green- 
house at Croome Court, dated 1760, and a design for the ceiling 
of the first drawing room at Culzean Castle, where work was 
proceeding between 1777 and 1790. Both Avery and the Metro- 
politan have examples of James Adam’s ‘British Order’, designed 
in Rome in 1762 when it was intended for the great portico of 
James’ project for a Houses of Parliament.!* When published in 
the first volume of the Works (1762), it was then intended for the. 
gateway of Carlton House. The Avery example is closer to the 
engraved plate and is dedicated to the Earl of Bute. The Metro- 
politan drawing (No. 11), is certainly in James’ hand, and is in this 
respect, like the similar version in the Sir John Soane’s Museuin. 

The Adam circle is further exemplified by the work of an 
Italian, Guiseppi Manocchi, one of Adam’s draughtsmen, and 
the Metropolitan has a beautiful album of his decorative 
sketches. Some of these are dated in London, 1763 and 1765.1" 
The drawings reveal succinctly how Adam depended upon an 


M4 Designs drawn by Yenn but also for certain projects by Chambers (lodges at 
Carlton House). Yenn’s works are Aston Park (Bucks.), Woodstock Church 
(Oxon), Blenheim Palace (Oxon), Ealing Grove (Middx.), Marlborough House, 
Grantham House (Whitehall), and Ditchley (Oxon.). 

18 An uninscribed set for a tri-compartimented library. 

16 One is close to a chimney at Kedleston and another design (not perhaps in Adam’s 
hand) is identical to the chimney in the dining room at Moor Park. 

17 This album will be discussed in John Fleming’s forthcoming volumes of Robert 
Adam. 

18 Cf, John Fleming in The Architectural Review, June 1956, pp. 326-329. 

19 The album relates to drawings in the R.L.B.A., the Royal Library, Windsor 
Castle, and the Sir John Soane’s Museum. 
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army of draughtsmen to supply him with a vast repertoire of 
details. 
The Cooper Union has two of the rarely preserved ‘Provi’, or 


proof pieces, which were the prerequisites to the Concorso 


Clementino, a competitive examination given by the Academy 
of St. Luke in Rome. One of these is by Robert Mylne, submitted 


‘in 1758,*° and the other is by Joseph Michael Gandy, submitted 
in 1795 or 1796. Both drawings came from the collection of 


Piancastelli, one of the curators of the Borghese Gallery. Mylne 
is represented in the Metropolitan by a detail for work at Adding- 
ton Lodge, Surrey, begun in 1773. Like the Hardwick detail for 
the Duke of Richmond’s Greenhouse, this detail was intended 
for execution by Joseph Wilton. Messrs. Durlachers possess a 
typical example of Gandy’s architectural fantasies. 

In a somewhat unequivocal position between the Adam and 
Chambers’ camps were men like James Paine and James Wyatt. 
The style of the former is exemplified by an unknown hand in 
one drawing at Avery and by a related series in the Cooper 
Union. An example is a design for a gallery (Cooper Union) 
furnished with pieces in the French taste (No. 12). The gallery is 
similar to one (No. 13), by Matthew Brettingham and intended 
for Lord Aylesford at Packington Hall, Warwickshire. This is 
part of an album in the Pierpont Morgan Library which is com- 
plemented by other designs in the house itself. Brettingham’s 
gallery may not have been executed, as he died in 1769 before the 
house had been rebuilt.*t Later, Joseph Bonomi extensively re- 
decorated the house from about 1782. This work may have been 
his first commission and shows none of the antique mannerisms 
of his later architecture, in particular the church at Packington 
designed c. 1794. There is a preliminary design for this among the 
Morgan drawings (No. 14), which elevation is quite alien to the 
‘antique’ church eventually erected. Bonomi must have radically 
changed his plans: so perhaps this design was made during his 
early years with Lord Avlesford.?? 

James Wyatt emerges from the New York collections with a 
widely increased practice.** The Pierpont Morgan Library has 
his designs for the dining room at Aldwark Hall, Yorkshire, 


~ dated 1775 and these are complemented in the Metropolitan by a 


| 


ceiling for the same room and inscribed for ‘Foljambes Esq’.*4 
The Metropolitan album is the most important surviving docu- 
ment of Wyatt's work and contains over seventy designs for 
ceilings.** The major new houses are Abbeyleix, Curraghmore, 
and Farnham, all in Ireland, and Fornham Hall (Suffolk), Hams 
Hall (Warwickshire), and Downshire House, Hanover Square, 
London. In addition there are nine other new commissions for 
alterations or complete houses. ** 

Other members of the multifarious Wyatt family are re- 
presented in New York. Avery has Lewis Wyatt’s design for 
Willey Hall, Shropshire, 1812; and both the Cooper Union and 
the Metropolitan have designs by Benjamin Dean Wyatt for 


20 To be discussed in a forthcoming article in The Architectural Review. 

*1 Brettingham’s account book in the Public Record Office indicates ‘intended 
improvements’; Henry Couchman is recorded as having built the house by 1772 
but he was only a builder. Bonomi’s designs included alterations to the gallery, but 
whether this latter was to Brettingham’s designs is not known. The gallery in the 
present house looks like Bonomi’s style. 

2 In terms of Bonomi’s later architecture this church design would appear to have 
been an early work. Although grand it is provincial. The entrance door with a flat 
pediment and a niche above, bounded by paired Ionic columns may have been 
taken from Strachan’s front of Redland Chapel, Bristol (1743). 

23 Wyatt quite leads the field in number of commissions. Adam ro1, to Wyatt 173. 
24 For Francis Foljambes. The house is now demolished. 

25 The album is to be published and illustrated in a forthcoming article by Carl 
Weinhart (to whom I am indebted) in the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum. 

26 Work for Colonel Burton (cf Chambers’ General Burton), Mr. and Lady Betty 
Delmé, Mr. Tyler, Nuthall Temple, Kelmarsh Hall, Mr. Meerman at The Hague, 
Thirkleby Park, Great Gaddesden Place (Wyatt’s earliest commission), and 


Draycott Cerne. 


14 (above). Joseph Bonomi, Packington Church, Warwickshire. Prelim- 
inary design for the front. 


15 (below). Frederick Crace. The Fishing Temple, Virginia Water, Surrey. 


rococo cast iron fireplaces, one dated 1814. The Cooper Union 
has Sir Matthew Digby Wyatt’s design for a house for Lady 
Alford in Kensington (1871) and the Metropolitan has a design 
by the same artist for ‘the new staircase at Compton Wyniates’. 

Perhaps the most evocative group of English designs in 
America is the series of beautiful drawings for the decorative 
interiors at the Brighton Pavilion. These are mostly drawn by 
Frederick Crace and among them is his design for the Fishing 
temple at Virginia Water (No. 15). This exotic building has often 
been wrongly attributed to Sir Jeffry Wyattville and is the most 
considerable expression of the Chinese style in English garden 
buildings. 

Grateful acknowledgment is given to the following museums 
for allowing reproduction of photographs: The Metropolitan 
Museum (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 7, 9, 10, 11), the Avery Library (Nos. 4, 5, 
6, 8), the Cooper Union Museum (Nos. 12, 15), the Pierpont 
Morgan Library for Nos. 13, 14. 


Wei Limestone Stele in Cleveland 
(NNE of the forceful ‘primitive’ examples of 
; Chinese Northern Wei sculpture has 
recently been acquired by the Cleveland, Ohio, 
Museum of Art. A votive statue in limestone, 
dated A.D. 500, it is boldly carved in high relief 
witha figure of the Buddhist Messiah, the Buddha 
Maitreya, seen with two attendant bohisattvas. 
The three figures are aesthetically unified by a 
background design in low relief of the Buddha’s 
halo and flaming mandola, this design incised 
with an arabesque of seven seated Buddhas rep- 
resenting past states of consciousness. 

The statue is doubly rare because of its icono- 
graphy and its style. The ‘classical’ profile of the 
Maitreya, almost straight from hair line to nose 
tip; the wavy, Gandhara type of hair; the un- 
usually high unisha, or “bump of wisdom’; the 
Chinese Turkestan type of arm-and-shoulder 
draperies; and the use of fork-shaped pleats in a 
symmetrical formula of U-Y-U. All these 
details of iconography relate the work to sculp- 
ture in certain of the caves at Yiinkang. But the 
style of the sculptor is his own, a provincial, 
‘primitive’ style untouched by the urban refine- 
ments of Yiinkang carving. His work is direct, 
simple, unsophisticated, strong, with elements of 
rudeness in the hands, the feet, etc, lending force 
to his native poetry. Regional vigour also appears 
in the lettering of the inscription on the back of 
the stele, a lengthy dedication to the donor’s 
parents, family, and master-priests. 

This calligraphy has been described by the 
Assistant Curator of Oriental Art at the Cleveland 
Museum, Wai Kam Ho, as showing ‘the same 
casual simplicity and lack of sophistication and 
refinement closely related with many of the 
manuscripts found by Stein, Hedin, and Otani in 
the Tunhuang-Turfan region. It is a kind of im- 
mature ‘regular’ style with strong reminiscence 
of the Li or Pa-feng manners of the earlier Wei- 
Chin period’. In brief, the iconography and the 
calligraphy of the statue now in Cleveland leads 
Mr. Wai Kam Ho to believe it originated in 
Northwest China in the region roughly com- 
prising upper Shansi and Shensi provinces and 
perhaps including the Ho-hsi Corridor. 


Kress Gift to North Carolina 


LONG a matter of negotiation, the munificent 
gift from the Kress Foundation to the North 
Carolina Museum of Art is now completed. 
Larger today than originally proposed, the gift 
consists of sixty-eight Old Master paintings and 
two sculptures, together commercially appraised 
at two and a half million dollars. Most of the 
paintings are Italian. They range in date from 
trecento works down to eighteenth-century 
canvases by Magnasco, Piazzetta and Batoni. 
The early examples—half a dozen Sienese, the 
same number of Florentine panels, and other 
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pictures reflecting the dawn of painting in 
northern Italy—are of such rarity as to be 
scarcely obtainable nowadays. The star of this 
group is perhaps an Adoration by Botticelli, a late 
tondo thought to be finished off in the draperies 
and the background by pupils. There are also 
two cassone panels by Neroccio, two roundlets of 
saints by Perugino, and Madonnas by Pintoric- 
chio and Francia. Later Italian paintings include a 
Titian study for a Nativity, a Pordenone panel 
fragment, a large altarpiece by the little-known 
master, Lanino, a Moroni portrait, a superb little 
Baptism of Christ by Veronese, and a powerful 
Resurrection of Lazarus, by Tintoretto or his son, 
Domenico. In addition to the Italian group, there 
are several early North European primitives— 
among them a French school fifteenth-century 
triptych of the Annunciation and a Quentin 
Massys. Also a fine Carravaggiesque work by 
the Dutch artist, Hendryk Terbrugghen and, 
further, a Fisher Boy, by Frans Hals, and a first 
class early portrait by Rembrandt (1633), the 
well-known Young Man With a Sword. 

The Kress gift was, so to speak, responsible for 
the birth of the North Carolina Museum of Art. 
A public-spirited North Carolinian, Robert Lee 
Humber, eager that his state might enjoy a first 
class art museum, approached the Kress Founda- 
tion in 1943 with a suggestion that if a million 


Chinese Northern Wei 37} in. high limestone 
stele of the Buddha Maitreya, A.D. 500. The 
Cleveland Museum of Art. See first story above. 


ating another million for the pu 
works. When the State of Nor 
appropriate the funds, the renowne 
the late Dr. Valentiner, became so 
the project that he dropped his 
another museum, accepted the dire 
North Carolina, and managed by b 
ing to acquire a nucleus collection val 
considerably more than a million. 
At that moment the museum was let 
Phifer bequest of three hundred thousand d 
Small gifts and small donations of money no 
began to come in. The museum thrived. A. 
the death of Dr. Valentiner, a number of his 
friends—the Agnews in London, Julius Bohler 
(Munich), the Edgar Ewings (Los Angeles), Mrs. 
Edsel Ford (Detroit), Dr. Hans Schaeffer and — 
Mr. Germain Seligman (New York), Dr. and 
Mrs. Paul Wescher (Santa Monica), and others— 
donated works of art in memory of him. Mean- 
while the Kress Foundation was studying the 
development with a view to fulfilling its in- 
augural promise. The rapid growth of the © 
Museum led in 1951 to a change in the Kress 
proposal. Paintings rather than dollars would be — 
donated. Since then the Kress benefactors have | 
increased their offer to two and a half times their 
original million. The result is the galaxy of new 
treasures now placed in the galleries. With the 
consummation of the Kress gift, the young 
North Carolina Museum of Art, a State institu- 
tion, now steps beyond its cradle days and enters 
a new era. : 


——————— 


Famed Altarpiece at Duveen’s 


THE famed Florentine quattrocento ‘Poggibonsi’ _ 
altarpiece by Andrea del Castagno is again 
available on the market. On view at the New 
York Galleries of Duveen Brothers, it impresses 
us afresh. The central panel shows the Madonna 
and Child with angels, the wings, St. Michael 
and St. Bridget. Long a subject of study by in- — 
ternational art specialists in Florentine painting, — 
this imposing triptych was convincingly identi- _ 
fied in 1941 as an early Andrea del Castagno by ~ 
the well-known scholar, George Richter. Dr. — 
Richter solved the attribution upon the discovery — 
of five hundred year old tax records establishing 
Andrea’s birthdate as 1423. Earlier scholars such — 
as Berenson had reckoned the birthdate as about 
1390. With this new fact as foundation it became 
possible to reconcile the mixture of Florentine 
and Venetian elements in the triptych which had 
mystified Berenson and the others. The Floren- — 
tine sculptural figures combined with Venetian 

colouring could now be explained as the work of 

a young Florentine artist who had come under 

Venetian influence. Andrea del Castagno was 


one such, and his young hand was promptly 
revealed as the painter of the altarpiece by com- 
paring details in the picture with other works of 
his. Handling of the drapery folds, modelling of 
the hands, the way the hairis painted, sundry mor- 
phological details confirmed the identification. 

Shortly thereafter the discovery of other 
records gave an approximate date for the altar- 
piece (1443-1444) and revealed how it had come 
to be painted. The figure in the left wing, St. 
Bridget, founder of the Brigittine Convent del 
Paradiso near Florence, holds a scroll in each of 
her hands. The recently unearthed records bring 
to light that one scroll represents Pope Eugenius 
IV’s document of gift to her of an old abbey near 
Florence as a home for her nuns. The other 
scroll represents a cleared title to the deed of land. 
The reappearance of the picture on the market 
reminds us that Suida found this triptych to be 
‘the only altarpiece composed of more than one 
panel that we possess of this artist’. As to the 
artist’s rank, Lionello Venturi is but the latest to 
call Andrea del Castagno ‘one of the greatest 
masters of the Italian Renaissance’. 


Siamese Art 


NEVER before on view in the outside world, 
three hundred national art treasures of Thailand 
are now on exhibition in the United States by 
gracious permission of Their Majesties King 
Phumipol and Queen Sirikit of Thailand. This 
exhibition of ancient and ‘modern’ Siamese art 
ranges in date from the sixth to the early twen- 
tieth century. All the major arts of the country 
are gloriously represented: architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting, ceramics, gold and silver work, 
jewellery, silk weaving, lacquer ware, the arts of 


design in the theatre, and that exacting work in 
which the Thai are still supreme, niello. Archi- 
tecture, the mother of the arts, is represented by 
a full sweep of large photographs; the other 
sections by first-rate examples lent from the 
royal collections, ancient Buddhist monasteries, 
national museums, and noted private holdings. 

More than half the exhibition is made up of 
sculptures, many of them profoundly religious 
stone or bronze life-size statues of the Buddha in 
symbolic postures. The thought is conveyed not 
only in the posture as a whole but in the attitude 
of the hands, the turn of the head, the modelling 
of the face, and so on. Serenity is the common 
denominator in expression, but the art style 
changes, often considerably, from century to 
century. The styles vary from strong simplicity 
to lavish ornamentation. Smaller sculpture ex- 
tends into intricately wrought objects of devo- 
tion in stucco and terracotta as well as stone and 
bronze, and also into rich materials such as 
crystal, silver, and gold. The fertile, often ex- 
uberent imagination of Siamese artists is much in 
evidence. 

If this reviewer may lean upon the studies of 
Professor Carlo Feroci, veteran scholar known 
in Thailand as Silpa Bhirasri, Siamese art may 
be summarized as essentially a religious art. 
It has been kindled by three religions: Therevada 
Buddhism, the Buddha as teacher, a doctrine 
calling for renunciation of the world, austerity, 
and a life of meditation; Mahayana Buddhism, 
belief in Buddha as God of the Universe, with 
a whole hierarchy of lesser gods (bohisattvas) to 
help him govern; the worship of Siva and Vishnu 
(Brahmanism). Further, there are in this art in- 
numerable mythological themes inspired by the 


(Left). Botticelli. The Adoration of the Child, panel (poplar), 493 
(Above). Rembrandt. Portrait of a Man with a Sword, canvas 463 


49% in. 
383 in. 
Both are in the North Carolina Museum of Art (Kress Collection). 


national epic, the Ramakirti, the Thai version of 
the Sanscrit Ramayana. The Thai version 
“connects the present dynasty with the legendary 
hero and demigod, Rama, much as the Aeneid 
was meant to relate the founding of Rome to 
certain crucial events described in the Iliad’. In 
addition, there enters into this art a vast folk lore 
with a thousand and one variants on a basic story 
in which ‘a prince, bent on renouncing the world 
to attain wisdom, endures all sorts of trials but 
always defeats the demon’. 

Each of these aspects—the three religions, 
the mythology from national epic, the folk lore— 
are extensively indicated in the exhibition. How- 
ever, in the midst of all this multiplicity, what 
might seem much too complex in meaning for 
Occidentals is often aesthetically ordered by the 
grasp of the eye. The Western eye can readily 
appreciate several distinct styles into which these 
Eastern arts fall. For in our civilization we, too, 
have had primitive and classical forms, a medi- 
aeval period, a renaissance, and an academic 
nineteenth century. To be sure, there are no 
actual parallels between East and West in the 
arts. Their influences are wholly Asian, and their 
meaning foreign to us. Yet again and again the 
masterpieces in the exhibition speak to us—this 
rough hewn Buddha with its primitive force, a 
serene head in noble symmetries, this fantasy 
aflutter with restless ornament, and a piece of 
gorgeous jewellery intricately designed. 

The Meissen ‘Swan’ Service 
SINCE the second world war several American 
museums and private collectors have acquired 


pieces of the finest dinner porcelain ever made at 
Meissen: the famed ‘Swan’ service. Of these 


>> 


225 


0 as | ry 
the china peer at Meissen but life at the sere 
courts of Germany reached a new peak of dis- 
tinction. The moment dates about 1735. 

In the early eighteenth century the palaces of 
German kings and princes were scenes of pomp 
and power in which sumptuous elegance played 
a role. The great entertainments featured schau- 
essen, banquets for show—lordly feasts at which 
the tables were splendidly dressed with silver. At 
the court of Saxony, porcelain came to be a proud 
part of the pageant because the kings of Saxony 
were the active patrons of Meissen ware. Indeed, 
the factory was being sponsored by the king 
when true porcelain was invented at Meissen by 
Johann Bottger in 1710. Thereafter, the king, to 
grace his table, commissioned one luxurious 
porcelain service after another. Shortly, Meissen 
became the fashion throughout Europe, a rage 
for it extending as far as England. The commerce 
grew so large that the king kept one of his 
ministers, Count Briihl, in charge of the factory 
for thirty years (1733-1763). Count Briihl en- 
couraged the artists employed at Meissen to out- 
do themselves. The result was a long and brilliant 


standing. He arrived at the factory in 1731 and 


~ Among t numerous able artists at Meissen, the 
sculptor, Johann Joachim Kindler became out- 


inaugurated Meissen’s ‘sculptural period’. Kand- 
ler’s crisp designs in the finest taste, his bold, 
enchanting forms and fancies have seldom been 


surpassed in the entire realm of European cera- 


mics. Exactly when he conceived the Swan 
Service has not been determined; perhaps it was 
in 1738 when he is known to have modelled the 
handsome centrepiece (platmenage) and a large 
tureen. 

A swan motif prevails throught the service. 
This motif—two swimming swans and a flying 
and a crouched heron, all against a background of 
reeds and ‘waves’, the whole decoration in relief 
—appears on all the flatware, and on many of the 
standing dishes. In addition a sculptural orna- 
ment in the shape of a swan adorns handles and 
lids of covered dishes, sauce boats, chocolate jugs. 
A marvellous variety of vessels occurs in the 
service: shells on dolphin bases, for oranges; a 
basin for grapes; a flat quadrangular container on 
feet, for sausages; a monteith-form receptacle for 
Burgundy bottles; small chalices for vermouth; 
covered shell boxes on fanciful feet, for spices, 
and so on. In many of the ornaments, cupids, 
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Again on the art market, at Duveen Brothers, New York: 
the ‘Poggibonsi’ altarpiece, by Andrea del Castagno, c. 1443-4. 
The centre panel measures 554 X 28} in. 


meer with elon Sate eee z on he 
whole making for a rich effect. ’ 
Some 1400 pieces of the Swan service survi\ a 
in private hands until this century. Occasio: i. 
a few items of it were placed on exhibiti 4 
Berlin or Dresden before 1939. Evidently the - 
pieces that now remain are being widely dis- 
persed. The pieces acquired by the Toledo 
Museum are in excellent condition; the centre-— 
piece dish, anereid painted in enamel colours with _ 
gold traceries, being a remarkable little object. 


Pactsh Lustreware in Chicago 


THE dazzling new show of old English jastre | 
pottery at the Art Institute of Chicago has proved 
one of the most popular exhibitions of the season. — 
All the pieces on view are owned by the Institute — 
but they have been of late in storage due to | 
renovation of the Museum. Now reinstalled, the 
collection stands again as a mecca for lovers of — 
lustre; for it is considered the greatest gathering - 
of old English lustreware in America. In fact, the 
late R. L. Hobson, the British Museum authority 
on English lustre, called it the most notable 
collection he had ever seen. Since then a host of 
rarities has been added. The new installation has 
brought in collectors from far and near, eager to 
study these examples by way of comparing them 
with their own pieces. | 

To see a lustreware collection of this magni- 
tude is to come away astonished at the extra- 
ordinary variety of ways in which English potters 
used lustre. Almost every English potter from 
Wedgwood down to the smallest factory made ~ 
lustreware at one time or another between 1800 
and 1850. So much rivalry is largely responsible 
for the high quality and wonderfully varied 
effects produced. In fact, the English imagination 
has seldom seemed more active than in the 
diverse myriad decorations conceived by English 
potters in this period. Lustre is but one arc in the 
circle of English pottery, but the achievement 
within this arc is something to behold. 

The Chicago collection reveals an amazing 
multitude of forms, decorative designs, and dif- 
ferent combinations of underglaze colours (blue 
or white or yellow, etc.) with copper, gold, pink, 
rose, purple, silver, and silver resist lustreing. The 
decorations include bands of leaves and flowers, 
portraits, historical, patriotic, religious, mythol- 
ogical, commemorative, and sporting subjects, 
together with illustrations from children’s books 
and popular prints such as the Cries of London. 
Every type and technique of lustre are represen- 
ted. In fact the numerous lustre experiments 
undertaken by the different potters often ended 
in but one or a few examples being made. Scores 
of these ‘experimental’ pieces—busts, statuettes, 
and intricate creations—are in the Art Institute of 
Chicago. The resist technique, most highly es- 
teemed by collectors because it is the rarest type 
of lustre decoration, is superbly represented. 
There is, for example, an entire section, mostly 
Bristol, of silver resist on canary yellow. 

To mention special prizes in such a multitude 
is not easy. Perhaps the most important Wedg- 
wood item is a fish set of shell dishes, the shells in 


(Above). Stucco, 12.5 cm. high, head of a Divinity, Dvaravati style, sixth-eleventh 
century. (Above right). Bronze, 20 cm. high, face of a Buddha image. Chieng Sén 
style, thirteenth-fourteenth century. (Right) Pentachromatic, 8 cm. high, porcelain 
bowl. Ayudhya style, seventeenth-eighteenth century. Three items in the ‘Art 
Treasures of Thailand’ exhibition staged in New York by the National Museum, 
Bangkok. (Below). Meissen 14} in. high centrepiece painted with enamel colours and 
gold, by J. F. Eberlein, and one of a pair of 13} in. diameter plates, by J. J. Kaendler, 
from the celebrated ‘Swan Service’. The Toledo Museum of Art. 


‘natural’ colours after study of Wedgwood’s own 
seashell collection. Other rare Wedgwood items 
include a Madonna bust in all-over silver lustre, 


a vegetable dish with a red lion on the cover, and 
a cake basket in white with silver lustre doral 
ornaments. Perhaps rarest in Wedgwood’s pink 
lustreing is a pair of fluted column-form vases, 
about a foot high. A statuette of Britannia, made 
by Wood and Caldwell, Burslem, Staffordshire, 


painted in enamel colours and silver lustre, is 
doubly valuable because it bears on the bottom 
the impressed maker’s mark. A pair of chubby 


cupids is described by the latest lustre authorities, 


John and Baker, as ‘one of the most charming 


models ever produced in Staffordshire’. This pair 
is in pink lustre of several tones, with miniature 
lions around a mottled base. A remarkable 
Staffordshire item, commemorating an American 
historical event, is a jug in copper lustre with a 


broad band of yellow around the body, bearing 
two transfer pictures: obverse, the Surrender of 
Cornwallis; reverse, Lafayette Crowned. On 
and on the rarities go, through lustred pots made 
by Leeds, Ralph Wood, Thomas Harley, Short- 
house, Stevenson, Ridgeway, St. Anthony’s, and 
all the others. 


Philadelphia Classical-style Tea Pot added 
to Los Angeles Collection 


LOS ANGELES County Museum owns one of 
the finest collections of Early American silver in 
public hands. The supreme American silver 
assemblage is, of course, the Garvan Collection 
at Yale University. Next come capital collections 
in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, the Metro- 
politan in New York, and the Philadelphia 
Museum—each peerless in certain categories. 
Major gatherings are also to be found in Balti- 
more, Providence, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, and St. Louis. The treasures in Los 
Angeles are less well known, but this early 
American silver collection ranks among the top 
dozen. It is of tremendous value to West Coast 
citizens and students who, thousands of miles 


(Left). Staffordshire, 93 in. high, silver lustre 
figure of Britannia, c. 1818, with impressed 
maker’s mark. By Wood and Caldwell, Burslem. 
(Right). Staffordshire, 7 in. high, commem- 
orative jug in copper lustre, c. 1825-30. Both 
items are reproduced by courtesy of the Art 
Institute of Chicago. 


removed from the once colonial East, neverthe- 
less enjoy the same American heritage, and are as 
much inspired by America’s past as are people 
still residing in the colonial area. 

We record with pleasure a recent addition to 
the American silver at the Los Angeles Museum. 
This acquisition is a Philadelphia tea pot in the 
classical style, made about 1790 by one of the 
leading silversmiths of Philadelphia: Joseph 
Richardson, Jr. The form is a Roman urn shape 
on a circular foot mounted on a square base; the 
cover, a tall, inverted cone topped with a minia- 
ture urn finial. Another enchanting adornment 
is the pierced gallery, characteristic of Philadel- 
phia tea pots in the classical style. The rest of the 
ornament is exquisitely discreet—finely-beaded 
seams, a ‘Swan’s-neck’ spout, a C-curved wood- 
en handle carved with a waterleaf, and a mono- 
gram in a delicate bright-cut medallion of fronds 
and ribbons. 

The classical style particularly appealed to 
citizens of the newly founded republic of the 
United States. Its strong simplicities of form, its 
precise proportions and Graeco-Roman sym- 
metries seemed especially attractive to a people 


‘whose national motto, decimal currency, form 
of federal government, as well as public archi- 
tecture, were all based on Roman forms’. The 
urn shape (based on the Roman funerary urn) 
was admired to such an extent by Americans that 
as early as 1788, when celebrating the establish- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States, 
the Philadelphia society of goldsmiths and silver- 
smiths chose it as their symbol. In the celebration 
parade they bore aloft a silk flag on which was 
shown the Genius of America holding in her 
hand a silver urn with the following motto: ‘The 
purity, brightness and solidity of this metal is 
emblematical of that Liberty which we expect 
from the new Constitution’. Classical urn-form 
silver—tea pots, coffee pots, sugar bowls, cream 
jugs, goblets, and vases—swept into fashion in 
the United States, and remained in wide-spread 
fashion until 1825-30. The graceful lines of the 
urn made for such handsome examples every- 
where that silver was made in the young nation. 
None, however, as we note afresh in the 
example acquired for Los Angeles, were more 
graceful than the classical-urn silver made in 
Philadelphia. 
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-WANTED—Exeter Plate by Richard Sams, 1771-5. Forward cone 


plete description and photo, if possible, with prices. William Warner, 
Inc. P.O. Box 558—Indianapolis 6, Indiana, U.S.A. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS—‘Chinese Snuff Bottles’ (L. S. Perry) 
90 colour plates, £5. ‘English Pistols and Revolvers’ (G. N. George) new 
1961 edition, £3 5s. Free 40 page Catalogue of all ‘Collectors’ books. 
Ceramic Book Company, Newport, Mon. 


WANTED: pictures, books, barometers, silver, glass, furniture, etc., 
connected with the City of LINCOLN. Box No. 7183. 


Colour photographs sell your fine goods—we make the finest 
colour photographs. Wallace Heaton Ltd., 127 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 


WANTED by Private Collector OLD AMERICAN FLAGS (prior to 
1870). Write: B. Mastai, 21 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. (U.S.A.) 


Garrard & Co. Ltd., Crown Jewellers, are particularly interested to 
purchase Table Silver, such as Tea and Coffee Services, Trays, Waiters, . 
Dishes, Spoons and Forks, Candlesticks, Candelabra etc. Also all types of 
Antique Silver and Antique Jewellery. Send pieces to 112 Regent Street, 
London, W.1, or a personal visit to our London showrooms would be 
welcomed. 


WANTED: Silver Cow or Bull creamer—preferably English. Arnold 
Kauffman, 1703 State Tower Building, Syracuse 2, N.Y. 


Antique Clocks bought, sold and repaired. E. Jurmann, C.M.B.H.J., 
26 Spring Street, Brighton, Sussex. Tel: 25006. 


SILVER, Small collection, 18-19th Century pieces. Collectors only. 
Colonel Ross, 26 Princes Avenue, London, N.10. 


Haddonfield, New Jersey: SANSKI GALLERY, 50 Tanner Village. 
Fine early American and European paintings, drawings and sculpture 
bought, sold, restored. 


Paintings and Drawings. Write for illustrated lists. Home and Over- 
seas. Old Hall Gallery Ltd., Iden, Rye, Sussex. 


FOR SALE—a Lifetime collection of commemorative mugs and jugs, 
from 1760. Nelson, Napoleon, Wellington, Coronation etc. Dormy House, 
Antiques, Kingsbury Street, Marlborough, Wilts. Tel. 703. 


WANTED: Battersea, Bilston enamels—boxes, scent bottles, wine 
labels, plaques. Joseph Heafelin, Detweiller Drive, Peoria, Illinois, 
U.S.A: 


YE OLDE TYMES, 27 High Street, Clacton-on-Sea. Comprehensive 
stock of Antique Furniture, Jewellery, Silver, Plate and China. Personal 
visits invited. Trade enquiries welcomed. Telephone: Clacton 800. 


FOR SALE—Fine skeleton clock under glass shade. Clean and in going 
order. 18 gns. Box No. 7185. 


APADANA, Ancient Persian Art. Germany: Frankfurt-M, Verren- 
trappstr. 47. Tel. 775427. 


GALERIE G. CRAMER, 38 Javastraat, THE HAGUE, Holland, 
dealers in Old Master paintings, bronzes and prints, will send upon 
request a new catalogue No. 5. 


WANTED: Russian Enamel Pieces. Write A. E. Turcone, 298 Broadway, 
Providence, R.I., U.S.A. 


WANTED: Antique Watches. All types. Need not be in running condi- 
tion. Write Box No. 7169. 


YOUNG MAN, age 20, requires situation in Antique or Auctioneering 
business. (London area.) Some knowledge, able to drive. Tel. RIChmond 
3245 or write Box No. 7181 


Register advertisements are $2-00 for 15 words (minimum), and thereafter 10 cents 


per word, which must be prepaid and mailed to THE CONNOISSEUR, 21 


East 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. Addresses or Box Numbers 
must be inserted, and replies to the latter should be clearly marked with the 
Box Number. The Proprietors of The Connoisseur accept no responsibility for any 
sales effected. 


LXXXIX 


ODAY, many of the chief patrons of the Arts are leading 

men in industry and commerce. They are important 
collectors of fine things either for themselves or for their offices 
and they are in the happy position of being able to buy what 
they admire. They appreciate too that a fine work of art is an 
investment that will keep its value. 


Make certain, therefore, that your announcements appear 
regularly in the pages of THE FINANCIAL TIMES. You can be 
certain that a large and influential audience will see them. 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES caters for all who are interested in the world of 
art. Denys Sutton, the well-known authority, is a regular contributor to 
its pages. 


Connoisseurs who mean business for you — read 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


every day 


A 


SIDNEY HENSCHEL, ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR, BRACKEN HOUSE, 10 CANNON STREET, LONDON, EC4_ 
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An important early Sheraton mahogany bonheur-du-jour, 
the long drawer fitted with a writing slide. 
Width 36 inches. Depth 19 inches. Height 62 inches. 


STANLEY J. PRATT 
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A mid-senenteenth century Dutch ‘latten’ 
Chandelier of sixteen branches. 
_ Height 148 cm., width 122 om. 


